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T,.  PAX  AMERICAN  I'XIOX,  oriKinally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  ])assed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  I'nited  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  exi)anded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  F'ourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  .\merican  republics:  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Rci)ublic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Its  i>uri>osc  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  between  the  Rei)ublics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  sui)ported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  .Vssistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  rei)rescntativcs  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  punmses  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation,  and  travel, 
all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  .\merican 
Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this  jmrjmse.  The  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin'  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  jiublished  monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  i)ermanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preiiaring  the  jirograms  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  s|)ecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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(K'ATKMALAN  SKf'TION  OF  THK  INTEK-AMKHK’AV  IIIOIIWAV. 


The  Inter-American  Highway,  which  is  part  of  the  greater  Pan  American  Highway  from  Washington  to  Huenos  Aires,  will  run  from  Xuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  to  Panama  City,  at 
elexations  usually  ranging  from  I,.'iOO  to  4,0t)U  feet,  but  reaching  KhcKW  feet  in  Guatemala  Its  total'Iength  will  I>e  3,2110  miles.  Five  hundred  sixty  miles  are  still  impa.ssahle  to 
wheele<l  vehicles  at  any  season.  Mountains  and  lowland  tropical  .scenery,  ruins  of  ancient  civilizations,  and  interesting  cities  will  make  the  route  alluring  to  the  motorist.  \ 
map  of  the  Salvadorean  section  was  published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  IH'lleti.v. 
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BEYOND  MEXICO 

ON  THE  INTER^AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

BOAZ  LONG 

Amer\can  Minister  to  J^icaragiui 

C^UHIOSITY  as  to  the  progress  being  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway  and  a  hungering  to  see  again  some 
of  the  places  1  had  visited  as  a  bachelor  resulted  in  a  plan  to  drive 
over  the  new  highway  from  Mexico  to  Nicaragua  with  Mrs.  Long. 

We  flew  from  Mexico  City  to  Tapachula,  Mexico,  as  that  part  of 
the  highway  will  probably  not  be  ready  for  automobile  traffic  for  at 
least  three  years.  We  arranged  to  spend  the  night  at  Tapachuhi’s 
Hotel  Imperial,  bought  some  lighter  clothing,  and  engaged  the  car 
which  would  take  us  on  the  first  lap  of  our  trip. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  of  February  13  the  chauffeur 
called  for  us,  and  we  reached  the  Suchiate  Kiver  at  the  Guatemalan 
frontier  after  driving  for  two  hours  over  a  rough  road.  We  walked 
across  the  international  bridge  and  were  met  on  the  Guatemalan  side 
by  Mr.  Carlos  Bickford,  Director  of  Roads  of  Guatemala,  and  two 
coffee  planters.  They  took  us  in  their  car  to  Malacatan. 

Although  it  was  only  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  a  large  party 
had  gathered  for  breakfast  in  our  honor,  and  the  sehoritas  presented 
us  with  many  beautiful  bouquets.  A  marimba  band  played  with  a 
surprising  amount  of  spirit  for  so  early  an  hour  and  we  reluctantly 
tore  ourselves  away,  hoping  to  push  on  as  far  as  Guatemala  City 
that  same  day. 

The  car  began  to  climb  through  gorgeous  mountain  scenery.  We 
were  indifferent  to  the  steep  grade,  which  approached  14  percent  in 
several  places,  and  could  not  take  our  eyes  off  the  magnificent  vistas 
of  range  and  valley  which  were  constantly  unfolding  as  we  crept  up 
towards  San  Marcos,  7,800  feet  above  sea  level. 

At  San  Marcos  we  were  welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  the  entire 
city  council,  each  member  carrying  a  black  cane  with  a  gold  head,  as 
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Courtc«y  uf  United  StateH  Bureau  of  Public  Koadn. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  HiailWAV  WINDS  THROUOH  MOUNTAINS  IN  GUATEMALA. 

he  is  entitled  to  do  during  his  term  of  office.  Again  we  were  serenaded 
and  presented  with  (luantities  of  flowers.  Most  unusual  was  a  bou¬ 
quet  one  foot  in  diameter  of  heavily-scented  white  violets.  The  cold 
climate  and  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  town  would  make  it  a  delight¬ 
ful  place  in  which  to  spend  several  days. 

At  Quezaltenango  we  were  greeted  by  another  reception  of  flowers 
and  music.  Colonel  Barrios,  a  descendant  of  one  of  Guatemala’s  Pres¬ 
idents,  headed  the  committee  of  welcome,  which  included  many  for¬ 
eign  residents.  The  pride  they  feel  in  their  immaculate  town  and  well- 
kept  roads  is  entirely  justified. 

Each  ensuing  link  in  the  day’s  journey  was  more  delightful  than  the 
last.  The  smooth  road  twisted  about,  following  the  contours  of  the 
mountain  tops  until  we  reached  a  dizzy  height  from  which  we  looked 
out  across  a  panorama  that  reminded  us  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado.  A  volcanic  peak  towered  high  above  us. 

We  stopped  for  refreshments  at  Lake  Atitlan,  lying  like  a  jewel  in  a 
setting  of  volcanic  mountains.  This  bit  of  country  has  been  called 
“the  Switzerland  of  America.” 

We  were  tempted  to  unpack  and  stay  a  night  or  even  days  in  this 
lovely  spot  but  a  determination  to  reach  Guatemala  City  before  mid¬ 
night  urged  us  on.  Even  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Antigua,  the  seat  of 
the  Spanish  governors  in  colonial  times,  had  to  be  sacrificed  and  we 
pushed  on  through  Godinez  and  Chimaltenango,  arriving  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  at  nine  o’clock. 
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Sunday,  Februaiy  14,  was  a  fiesta  to  mark  six  years  of  General  Ubico’s 
administration  as  Presitlent  of  Guatemala.  We  stayed  over  at  the 
Legation  as  guests  of  the  American  Minister,  Hon.  Fay  A.  Des  Fortes, 
to  enjoy  the  celebration  and  visit  again  with  old  friends. 

A  reception  at  the  Casa  PresUhncial  in  the  evening  gave  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  meeting  President  Ubico  once  more  and  congratulating 
him  on  his  accomplishments  in  highway  building  during  recent  years. 
By  personally  inspecting  most  of  the  road  work  on  his  motorcycle,  he 
says  that  he  can  detect  the  slightest  unevenness  in  surfacing. 

Indian  troops  from  various  Departments  of  the  country  were  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  President  in  the  forenoon  and  evening.  The  night 
exhibition  was  most  impressive  and  colorful,  with  the  light  from  the 
torch  each  man  carried  throwing  the  strange  and  brilliant  tribal 
costumes  into  bold  relief.  Without  exception  the  shapely  bodies  of 
these  men  were  lean  and  sinewy. 

The  following  day  we  saw  the  great  bridge  over  the  Tamasulapa 
River,  which  is  being  built  near  Asuncion  Mita.  More  than  one  night 
I  have  slept  on  the  banks  of  this  river  after  a  heavy  rain,  waiting  for 
the  water  to  go  down  so  that  the  stream  coidd  be  forded  safely.  Two 
abutments  and  two  piers  for  a  suspension-type  bridge  were  in  place 
last  February;  it  is  being  built  cooperatively  by  the  governments  of 
Guatemala  and  the  United  States.  After  complimenting  the  engineers 
on  their  work,  we  proceeded  to  San  Cristobal,  on  the  Guatemalan- 
Salvadorean  boundary. 


Photocraph  by  Kiclienhc'rser.  • 

IN  A  GUATEMALAN  TOWN. 

The  Quatemalan  Indians,  clad  in  brightly  colored  homespun  garments,  walk  long  distances  to  market 
with  heavy  loads  on  their  backs. 
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LAKE  ATITLAN',  OrATEMALA, 


This  beautiful  lake  is  set  aniiil  mountains,  cloud-capped  volcanoes  rising  near  by.  Twelve  Indian 
villages,  nanieil  for  the  twelve  Apostles,  are  tucked  away  in  the  folds  of  the  hills. 


CourtMy  of  Boas  Lone. 


LOS  ESCLAVOS  BRIDGE  IN'  OITATE.MALA,  BflLT  IN'  1592. 


A  scrutiny  of  the  Inter- .American  Highway  map  of  Guatemala  shows  that  many  of  the  towns  through 
which  the  road  passes  were  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  others  were  already  populateil  centers 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived. 
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CourteHy  of  Catted  Statee  Bureau  of  Public  Roada. 

HRIDOE  OVER  THE  TAMASILAPA  RIVER,  (SL'ATEMALA. 


This  is  one  of  three  bridges  being  constructed  on  the  Inter-American  highway  through  the  cooiieration  of 
tlie  respective  national  Governments  and  the  United  States.  The  length  of  the  Tamasulai>a  bridge  is 
440  feet,  of  the  Choluteca  bridge  in  Honduras  930  feet,  and  of  the  Chiriqui  bridge  in  Panama  730  feet. 


Motoring  through  Guatemala  was  an  alluring  experience,  even 
though  we  saw  comparatively  little  of  the  fascinating  and  original 
Indian  life  of  the  Republic.  We  were  in  high  altitudes  most  of  the 
time;  the  road  seldom  went  as  low  as  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  for 
long  stretches  it  was  about  7,000  feet,  and  once  it  reached  10,500  feet. 
The  first  motoring  day  we  were  on  the  road  thirteen  hours  and  covered 
22()  miles;  the  second  day,  between  Guatemala  City  and  San  Salvador, 
we  covered  106  miles  in  seven  hours’  traveling  time. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  had  come  over  the  latter  section  of  this  road 
with  the  chief  engineer  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  in  twenty-four  hours,  using  four  relays  of  saddle  horses.  On 
another  occasion,  when  traveling  from  Guatemala  City  to  my  post  as 
American  Minister  in  San  Salvador  I  was  anxious  to  make  the  journey 
without  delay,  but  rain  had  made  the  road  impassable  and  thirteen 
days  elapsed  before  I  finally  arrived  in  El  Salvador  by  steamer. 
After  the  highway  was  first  constructed  between  these  two  cities  the 
same  trip  could  be  made  by  automobile  in  fourteen  hours;  now  it  takes 
only  seven  hours,  and  when  the  Inter-American  Highway  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  can  be  done  in  five  hours — easily,  luxuriously. 

At  the  border  our  chaufleur  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  as  he  did  not 
carry  a  jiassport  to  cross  the  frontier.  Our  luggage  was  transferred 
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from  a  Plymouth,  whivli  brought  us  througli  Guatemala,  to  a  Packard, 
and  we  went  on  into  El  Salvador. 

Passing  through  the  tinj’  village  of  Candelaria  we  soon  arrived  at 
Santa  Ana.  ^Ve  stojjped  at  the  fashionable  club  facing  the  park  for 
a  rejreseo,  but  it  was  too  early  to  see  the  elite,  since  they  do  not  congre¬ 
gate  until  the  cooler  hours  of  the  evening.  Continuing  our  journey, 
we  had  to  make  a  short  detour  before  we  reached  Santa  Tecla,  but  from 
there  on  we  glided  swiftly  down  a  gentle  slope  into  the  city  of  San 
Salvador. 

We  rolled  up  before  the  American  Legation  and  I  thrilled  to  see 
again  the  place  in  whose  construction  1  had  been  active  after  the 
earthquake  of  1917.  We  found  the  American  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Corrigan  with  several  dinner  guests,  whom  we  joined  after  a  quick 
change  into  fresh  clothes. 

We  enjoyed  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  after  a  late  breakfast  the 
Minister  took  me  to  call  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  to 
confer  with  the  Director  of  Roads.  In  the  latter’s  office  we  met 
General  Calderon,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an  old  friend  who  insisted 
upon  lending  us  his  Packard  in  which  to  continue  our  journey.  He 
offered  to  provide  i)apers  for  one  of  his  trusted  chauffeurs,  so  that  he 
might  drive  into  Honduras  without  any  hindrance  at  the  border. 
This  was  accomplished  by  eleven  and  we  planned  to  leave  immediately 
after  lunch. 
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TIIK  UNITED  STATES  LEGATION,  SAN  SALVADOR. 
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A  friend  of  former  years  was  determined,  however,  that  we  come  to 
Ids  coffee  finca  for  lunch,  and  as  Mrs.  Long  had  never  eaten  “on  the 
skirt  of  a  volcano”  we  went.  The  road  was  dusty  and  long;  it  took  us 
forty  minutes  to  get  there,  since  we  had  to  climb  2,000  feet  to  an 
elevation  of  4,500,  and  another  forty  minutes  were  spent  in  greeting 
old  friends  before  we  were  seated  at  lunch.  Half-past  three  passed 
before  we  could  return  to  the  l.rf»gation,  but  at  fiv'e  o’clock  we  were 
starting  for  San  Miguel.  Before  going  to  the  luncheon  we  had  hoped 
we  might  sleep  at  Devisadero  (the  old  Butters  mining  property)  and 
I  still  clung  to  that  hope;  we  moved  quickly  out  of  town  and  every¬ 
thing  seemed  promising. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  horn  stuck.  (This  is  a  vital  part  of  a  car  when 
a  narrow  road  winds  through  hills  or  mountains.)  Fi.xing  it  consumed 
half  and  hour  and  we  started  forward  again,  going  through  llopango 
and  Cojutepeque.  Soon  we  passed  within  three  miles  of  San  Vicente 
(destroyed  by  earthquake  a  few  months  ago)  and  reached  the  Lempa 
River  at  half-past  seven.  As  we  crossed  the  river  on  the  Government 
ferry,  little  did  we  realize  that  the  difliculties  of  the  trip  were  about  to 
commence. 

From  this  point  forward  we  would  come  to  stretches  of  old  unsur¬ 
faced  road — quite  rough — and  then  a  piece  of  new  highway.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  passed  through  villages  and  for  a  short  time  the  chauffeur 
lost  his  way.  At  last  we  emei^ed  on  level  ground  and  seemed  about 
to  cover  the  final  stretch  to  San  Miguel,  when  a  horrible  crunching  set 
up  in  the  gear  box.  Something  was  amiss  with  the  low  and  reverse 
gears,  but  we  managed  to  arrive  in  San  Miguel  about  half-past  eleven. 
We  gave  up  any  idea  of  getting  to  the  mine  that  night,  although  we 
bad  plenty  of  gas,  oil  and  enei^y  to  do  so. 

Next  morning,  after  consulting  the  experts  of  the  local  garage,  we 
realized  that  General  Calderon’s  car  could  not  be  repaired  for  several 
days.  The  damage  to  the  gear  box  could  only  be  mended  by  welding 
or  casting  a  new  piece,  neither  of  which  the  mechanics  were  prepared 
to  do,  so  we  began  to  shop  for  another  car. 

Several  cars  were  available  for  hire,  but  to  get  a  chauffeur  with  a 
permit  to  enter  Honduras  was  not  to  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
three  hours.  We  finally  engaged  a  comfortable-looking  Packard. 

The  road  from  San  Miguel  to  Devisadero  is  mostly  flat,  with  only 
a  few  small  hills.  Although  the  surface  is  bad,  the  drainage  is  good, 
and  resurfacing  might  be  done  without  much  outlay. 

Devisadero  had  changed  considerably  since  the  boom  days  when  the 
Butters  Mining  Company  worked  its  rich  vein  of  ore.  A  young 
English  clerk  met  us  and  took  us  to  the  mine  headquarters,  where  we 
enjoyed  our  lunch  and  were  refreshed  after  a  brief  rest  in  the  cool 
breeze. 
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We  set  off  on  the  dusty  road  again  at  half-past  twelve  and  inacle 
good  progress  until  we  reached  the  Pasaquina  River.  We  managed 
to  ford  it  the  first  time  with  the  help  of  several  strong  fellows  who 
happened  along.  One  member  of  the  party  insisted  that  if  he  could 
remove  the  fan  belt  the  engine  would  not  stall  when  the  car  forded  a 
river;  but  he  could  not  get  the  belt  off  and  the  second  time  we  came 
to  the  river  a  team  of  oxen  pulled  us  across.  These  delays  consumed 
so  much  time  that  in  seven  hours  we  made  only  38  miles.  A  relocation 
of  the  road  now  being  made  will  avoid  crossing  the  Pasaquina  River 
altogether. 


Courtesy  of  Boat  Lodc. 


THE  SALVADOREAN  GOVERNMENT  OPERATES  A  FERRY  ACROSS  THE  LEMPA  RIVER. 

With  less  than  three  hours  of  daylight  ahead  of  us  we  forded  the 
Goascoran  River  and  found  ourselves  in  Honduras. 

Motoring  through  El  Salvador  is  a  trifle  less  thrilling  than  motoring 
through  Guatemala,  for  the  altitude  is  not  so  great,  nor  the  tempera¬ 
ture  so  cool,  but  the  highway  in  many  places  is  more  imposing  due  to 
excellent  location  work  and  better  grades,  and  occasionally  to  hard 
surfacing.  During  our  second  day’s  motoring,  three  hours  were 
spent  in  El  Salvador  in  covering  (51  miles  from  the  northwestern  frontier 
of  Guatemala  to  San  Salvador;  the  third  day’s  run  (about  six  hours) 
was  from  San  Salvador  to  San  Miguel,  78  miles;  and  the  fourth  day  we 
covered  the  last  stretch  in  El  Salvador  leading  toward  the  Honduran 
frontier — perhaps  38  miles — and  penetrated  Honduras  approximately 
6  miles. 
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Coiirffwy  of  C.  K.  Imtlowic. 


Courtesy  of  F-  Canelee  Selaser. 


TWO  HIGHWAY  VIEWS 
IX  HONDURAS. 

.\bove:  Climbing  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  a  gold  mine. 
Left;  A  peaceful  stretch 
of  shady  road. 


I 


ON  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

The  comandaute  at  Alianza,  our  next  stop,  was  unfortunately  absent, 
but  be  bad  kindly  left  word  that  we  could  pass  without  the  usual 
inspection  of  papers  and  baggage.  We  were  told  that  the  road  was 
“not  bad”,  and  we  set  out  hopefully  for  Nacaome. 

Within  an  hour  we  were  mired  in  the  middle  of  Estero  Hermoso,  an 
ann  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  The  fact  that  it  was  low  tide  with  only 
a  few  pools  of  water  standing  about  and  an  assurance  that  we  could 
cross  by  following  the  tracks  of  the  o.xcarts  did  not  cheer  us  much 
when  we  realized  our  predicament. 

A  peon,  looking  on,  offered  to  jmll  us  out  for  one  lempira  (fifty  cents 
in  American  money),  but  we  had  oidy  American  and  Salvadorean 
currency  with  us.  He  soon  appeared  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  but  raised 
his  price  to  five  lempiras  before  getting  to  work.  More  oxcarts  ap¬ 
peared  and  with  two  teams  attache<l  to  the  car  we  managed  to  break 
the  rope  but  not  to  budge  the  car. 

The  drivers  of  the  other  teams  lounged  about  having  some  fun  at  our 
expense.  They  made  pointed  remarks  about  what  the  high  tide  would 
do  to  the  car,  referring  also  to  the  abundance  of  mostpiitoes  and  mon¬ 
keys  in  that  region.  Just  as  we  were  becoming  thoroughly  exasper¬ 
ated  one  of  the  drivers  produced  a  chain  with  which  we  were  lauded 
to  dry  ground. 

Going  into  the  village  of  Aceitunas  we  hired  a  guide  who  piloteil  us 
safely  through  another  estuary.  Twice  in  the  next  hour  we  changed 
guides,  who  took  us  over  strctcl.es  of  road  where  it  seemed  impossible 


TEGUCIGALPA, 'the  CAPITAL  OF_HONDURAS,  LIES  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
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that  a  car  could  go.  The  ruts  were  worn  deep  by  the  huge  wooden 
wheels  of  the  oxcarts,  our  fenders  scraped  the  walls,  and  finally  with  a 
last  lurch  the  crankcase  struck  a  rock  and  burst  wide  open.  The  car 
stopped  dead  and  moved  no  farther  under  its  own  power.  Oxen 
towed  it  back  to  El  Salvador.  Thenceforward,  due  to  the  mishap  to 
the  car,  this  section  of  our  trip  lost  its  zest,  ending  with  us  and  our 
hajwajrp  in  two  oxcarts  and  a  delayed  arrival  at  Xacaome,  after  an 
eighteen-hour  fast. 

Having  registered  at  the  Hotel  del  Turco,  I  set  out  to  find  the 
comandante.  In  his  office  I  talked  by  telephone  with  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Hoffman,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Legation  at  Tegucigalpa,  who  prom¬ 
ised  that  a  car  for  us  would  reach  Nacaome  by  eleven  in  the  morning. 

After  thanking  the  people  at  Xacaome  for  their  many  attentions, 
we  departed  about  half-past  eleven,  eager  to  cross  the  frontier  and  to 
spend  the  night  at  Chinandega,  in  Xicaragua.  ^\^len  we  had  passed 
flicaro  we  came  to  an  excellent  piece  of  road  which  took  us  all  the  way 
into  San  Lorenzo. 

IMiile  our  chauffeur  supervised  some  minor  repairs  at  San  Lorenzo, 
I  began  to  inquire  about  the  road  into  Xicaragua,  and  was  told  that 
from  San  lAirenzo  to  Choluteca  it  was  only  average  and  that  we  could 
not  motor  beyond  the  Choluteca  Kiver.  This  was  a  disappointment, 
since  the  distance  from  Choluteca,  Honduras,  to  the  Xicaraguan 
frontier  is  slight,  and  we  had  hoped  to  traverse  the  entire  inter- Ameri¬ 
can  route  through  Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  But  it 


AS  IS  CUSTOMARY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA.  THE  TEGUCIOALPA  CATHEDRAL  FACES 

THE  PLAZA. 
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silould  b(*  possible  in  the  neiir  future,  for  the  llondunin  autborities  now 
have  the  reeonnaissanee  beyond  Cboluteea  under  way,  and  in  faet 
repairs  are  beinji  luaile  on  one  possible  route  leading  tbroutrb  San 
Mareos  de  Colon. 

One  inijjbt  lofrieally  suppose  that  Honduras  will  have  the  distinetion 
of  finisbin"  her  link  in  the  Inter-Ainerioan  Highway  before  the  other 
countries,  since  she  has  the  decided  advantage  of  the  shortest  mileage 
and  a  route  following  the  base  of  the  foothills  and  swinging  easily 
along  in  a  graceful  crescent  about  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

Since  we  could  not  go  farther  on  the  inter-American  route,  we  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  Tegucigalpa  where  we  were  guests  at  the  American  Legation ; 
the  Minister,  however,  was  absent.  The  excellent  road  from.  San 
Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa  was  part  of  the  route  of  many  an  adventurer 
who  took  a  short  cut  on  his  way  to  California  in  days  long  before  the 
Panama  Canal  was  constructed. 

We  flew  from.  Tegucigalpa  to  Managua,  and  promptly  upon  arriving 
began  a  series  of  visits  to  places  where  different  sections  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  in  and  near  \icaragua  are  being  improved.  1  will 
summarize  briefly:  the  great  trunk  road  crosses  the  (dioluteca  River, 
where  the  finest  bridge  in  Central  America  is  being  constructed 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Cnited  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Government  of  Honduras.  After  crossing  tlie  Nicaraguan 
border,  the  road  passes  through  Ksteli,  via  San  Isidro  to  Sehaco — a 


junction  with  two  feeder  roails  from  the  coffee  towns  of  Matagaljia 


and  Jinotega—  then  through  Ciudad  Dario  and  Tipitapa  to  Granada. 


THE  PAX  AMERICAN  CXIOX 

From  Tipitapa  a  road  leads  to  Managua.  Beyond  Granada  the 
route  connects  with  Costa  Rica  via  Nandaime,  Rivas  and  Sapoa. 
Cars  can  now  pass  from  Esteli  to  Rivas  during  the  dr>"  season  (Novem¬ 
ber  to  May)  and  from  Sebaco  to  Tipitapa  (and  Managua)  all  the  year 
round. 

Each  of  the  countries  visited,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  is  enthusiastically  engaged  in  building  its  share  of  the 
highway.  Hard  surfacing — or  black  face,  as  road  engineers  call  it — 
will  not  cover  the  entire  route  for  some  time  to  come.  But  the  work 
goes  forw'ard  steadily  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  those  first 
adventurous  spirits  who  always  precede  the  crowd  will  take  their  owm 
cars  through  from  Me.xico  to  Panama,  pioneering  in  a  new  kind  of 
American  adventure. 


THE  MANAGUA  HIGHWAY,  NICARAGUA. 
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THE  CULTURAL  THEATER  OF  COLOMBIA 


HOW  THE  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  USES  MOTION 
PICTURES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

MARION  FORERO  NOGUfe 

Chief  Cataloger  of  the  ?iational  Library  of  Colombia 

The  social  and  political  life  of  Colombia  is  sharply  divided  into 
two  periods  by  the  contrasting  appropriations  for  public  education 
before  and  after  1930.  Take  for  example  the  national  budget  for  the 
current  year  and  for  1936,  and  compare  the  allotments  for  education— 
6,072,000  pesos  and  5,926,076  pesos,  respectively — with  those  corre¬ 
sponding  to  any  year  before  1930,  when  the  appropriation  was  4,000,- 
000  pesos.  Even  if  we  include  the  years  when  millions  of  pesos  from 
extraordinary  loans  and  indemnities  fell  into  the  Treasury  like  gifts 
from  heaven  the  difference  is  enormous,  in  spite  of  the  world-wide 
depression  of  1931-33.  The  budgets  of  the  past  were  always  slim; 
lawmakers  haggled  over  pennies  for  public  education,  and  so  little 
importance  was  given  to  the  executive  department  which  admin¬ 
istered  it  that  some  members  of  Congress  disrespectfully  dubbed  it 
“The  First  Readers  Ministry.*” 

The  small  appropriations,  especially  before  1910,  have  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  is  not  necessarily  a  reflection  upon  bygone  men  and 
administrations.  Those  were  times  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction; 
the  nation  was  eagerly  seeking,  sometimes  by  illegal  means  because 
no  others  were  available,  standards  for  normal  living  and  for  liberty 
which  the  duly  constituted  powers  did  not  manage  to  give  it;  and  the 
governments  had  to  devote  almost  all  their  attention  and  a  large  part 
of  their  resources  to  guarding  against  revolutionary  ferment  and 
saving  themselves  from  anned  opposition.  Hence  military  appro¬ 
priations  increased  at  the  expense  of  those  for  progress  and  education. 
CMiange  of  administration;  the  slow  hut  continuous  improvement  in 
politics;  increased  public  revenues;  and  the  formation  of  a  civic 
conscience  steadily  stronger  and  more  sure  of  itself,  have  together 
brought  about,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  public-spirited  men,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  which  is  summarized  below. 

In  this  article  we  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  the  way  the  millions 
appropriated  by  Colombia  for  public  education  are  being  spent.  We 
are  merely  going  to  describe  one  of  the  instruments  which  that  min¬ 
istry  has  created  to  raise  the  general  cultural  level. 

<  The  following  figures  Kive  the  amounts,  in  (lesos,  appropriated  (or  education:  261,048.03;  1010 

570,413.50;  1920:  1,776,880.80;  1025:  2,851,734.46;  10,30:  4,000,000;  1936:  5,026,076.46;  and  1937:  6,072,000. 
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('nurt^y  of  Jorrf*  ZalHtiieu. 

THK  cri/n  KAI.  THKATKK.  HfKlOTA. 

This  theater  is  uinler  the  iiianaReiiient  of  the  Edueational  Motion  Picture  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
National  FMucation  of  Colomhia.  Educational  films  are  shown  free  of  charge  usually  twice  a  day,  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  four  times.  Sometimes  nearly  l.sOOchildren  attend  in  one  day.  It  ise.\i>ected 
eventually  to  have  such  theaters  in  the  82.')  municipalities  of  Colombia. 

The  object  of  education,  as  of  all  moral  processes — accortlinj;  to 
(lodwin — is  to  jienerate  happiness;  and  France  amplified  this  thouj;ht 
when  he  said  that  the  art  of  teachint;  is  but  the  art  of  arousing  and 
satisfying  curiosity  in  youthful  souls,  since  curiosity  can  he  kept  alive 
only  in  happy  spirits. 

The  creators  and  founders  of  the  Cultural  Theater  of  Colomhia  were 
inspired  by  ideas  of  this  nature,  in  accordance  with  which  they  are 
developing  a  vast  program — vast  in  view  of  our  limited  population 
and  resources.  The  purpose  of  this  patriotic  task  is  to  popularize 
knowledge  and  give  new  standards  of  living  and  new  horizons  to  all 
the  iidiabitants  of  the  country’,  even  though  they  dwell  in  far  distant, 
isolated,  and  forgotten  corners  of  the  land. 

EDrc.\T10NAI.  .MOTION  PICTl'KES 

A  Bureau  of  Educational  Motion  Pictures  has  e.xisted  for  some  time 
in  the  Ministry  of  National  Education  of  Colombia.  It  is  in  charge 
of  all  phases  of  the  development  of  the  Cultural  Theater,  since  the 
showing  of  motion  pictures  must  be  an  important — perhaps  the  most 
important — element  in  attaining  the  purpose  sought:  the  cultivation 
of  men’s  minds.  In  Bogota  one  of  these  cultural  theaters  is  already 
functioning;  and  those  which  are  at  present  being  organized  in  the 
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DepartnuMits  will  bo  modeled  after  it.  They  will  have  the  same 
number  of  employees,  similarly  trained  and  with  identical  duties; 
they  will  have  at  their  disposal  the  same  kind  of  projection  appa¬ 
ratus;  they  will  use  in  continuous  rotation  the  same  etlucational  films, 
and  keep  the  same  statistics,  spurred  on  by  local  comments  which 
the  respective  director  is  under  ohlijiation  to  collect  and  scrutini/e 
carefully. 

OBJECTIVES 

An  undei’standin"  of  how  the  Cultural  Theater  of  Bojiota  is  tirpin- 
ized  will  make  clear  the  operation  of  the  others  which  are  heinjj  organ¬ 
ized  throughout  the  Republic,  and  therefore  we  shall  give  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  former.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  there  will  he  theaters  identical  with  this  in  each  of  the  S2~) 
municipalities  of  the  country,  for  the  aim  is  thus  to  facilitate  and 
intensify  the  work  of  the  teachers  by  objective  methods,  and  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  this  instruction  among  all  the  groups  which  make  up 
(’olomhian  society:  farmers  and  students,  small  imlustrialists,  the 
army  and  the  police,  public  officials  and  employees.  In  a  word,  as 
Dr.  Felipe  Antonio  Molina  has  very  well  said,  “We  wish  to  offer  to 
everyone  a  series  of  living  and  continuous  object  lessons  which  will 
undoubtedly  help  create  a  more  modern  industrial,  agricultural, 
civic,  and  cultural  conscience  within  the  com|)le.x  population  of 
('"olombia.” 


Courtmy  of  Jnr^e  ZHiatiieH. 


TENNIS  ('OrUTS  NEAK  THE  ri'I/lT  KAE  TIIEATEK. 

These  piihlie  tennis  roiirtsare  much  enjoyed  hy  adults  and  children.  The  small  structures  in  the  foreground 

lire  dressing  rooms. 
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AVAILABLE  MATERIALS 

Each  unit,  tliat  is,  each  one  of  our  tlieaters — a  duplicate  of  that  in 
Bogota,  as  has  been  said — will  have  at  its  disposal  motion  picture 
equipment  produced  by  one  of  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
made  for  standard  35  mm.  films.  The  pictures  are  shown  in  a  hall 
equipped,  as  far  as  comfort  and  hygiene  are  concerned,  to  admit  an 
audience  of  350. 

At  one  side  of  this  hall  there  is  another  room  devoted  to  a  ehildren’s 
library,  containing  a  constantly  enlarging  collection  of  books  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  especially  written  for  children. 

There  are  three  employees  in  each  unit:  an  administrator,  who 
directs  it;  a  woman  librarian  whose  principal  duties  are  to  attend  to 
the  small  readers  who  flock  there;  and  a  motion  picture  operator. 
In  the  Departments,  the  operator  will  have  an  assistant. 

On  weekdays  two  motion  picture  programs  are  presented  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  four.  The  first  per¬ 
formance  on  the  latter  days  is  given  in  the  morning  and  is  intended 
especially  for  children  of  public  employees  and  officials,  and  those  on 
Sunday  afternoons  are  for  any  children  and  adults  who  wish  to  attend 
them.  On  weekdays  one  of  the  programs  is  for  public  or  private 
schools  and  the  program  is  planned  with  the  respective  teacher  or 
principal  so  that  he  may  prepare  a  lecture  or  talk  on  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  films  to  be  shown.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  teachers 
are  given  a  special  course  in  which  they  learn  the  use  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  classes.  The  admission  to  all  these  performances  is 
absolutely  free. 

INTEREST  IN  THE  CULTURAL  THEATER 

We  are  frequently  asked  if  the  Cultural  Theater  has  awakened  in¬ 
terest  in  the  public  in  general  and  especially  in  children.  A  few 
figures  will  reply  for  us. 

In  December  1936,  the  Cultural  Theater  of  Bogota  had  an  atten¬ 
dance  of  7,757.  Three  months  later,  in  March  1937,  14,568  spectators 
were  counted,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  48  percent. 

The  administrators  send  to  the  Ministry  a  daily  report  in  which 
they  give  in  detail  the  work  done  and  the  attendance  at  each  program. 
Taking  some  reports  of  last  March  at  random  we  find  the  following 


data: 

Attendance  on  March  16,  1937: 

Public  school  pupils _ _ _ _ _ _ _  226 

Private  school  pupils _ _ _  320 

Children  who  attended  of  their  own  aecord . . . .  84 

Total  attendance _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 630 

Readers  in  the  children’s  library _ _  113 

Total  for  the  day _ _ _  743 
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On  one  day  in  the  same  month  the  attendance  dropped  to  451 
(spectators  and  readers  together)  and  on  anotlier,  a  holiday,  it  rose 
to  1,766. 

As  the  Cultural  Theater  of  Bogota  stands  in  a  popular  park,  it  has 
been  observed  that  hundreds  of  children  who  go  there  to  play  stop 
of  their  own  accord  at  the  hour  when  the  educational  motion  pictures 
are  shown,  to  attend  the  exhibition  of  the  films  which  have  been 
announced. 

PROGRAMS 

The  educational  films  are  very  carefully  selected,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  avoid  all  sectarian  propaganda  and  any  topic  not  truly  cul¬ 
tural  in  purpose.  The  programs  consist  of  from  5  to  10  reels;  the  num¬ 
ber  depends,  naturally,  on  their  length,  and  begins  and  ends  with 
selected  musical  numbers.  This  is  the  program  of  a  recent  morning 
performance: 


I.  Overture:  The  Mountebanks.  ruU 

II.  Plants  that  travel _ _ 2 

III.  The  Locust _  3 

IV.  Rome,  the  Eternal  City _ _  1 

V.  A  Day  in  Rome _ 2 

VI.  The  Skin _ _ 1 

VII.  Olympiad  of  the  Insects _ 1 

VII.  March:  The  Cadets. 

Total _ 10 


The  films  shown  during  the  month  of  March  dealt  with  agriculture, 
archaeology,  anatomy,  botany,  sports,  geography,  history,  mineralogy, 
zoology,  and  two  or  three  other  subjects. 

THE  CULTURAL  THEATER  IN  THE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  Ministry"  of  Education  has  signed  contracts  with  the  governors 
of  the  Departments  for  the  establishment,  in  their  respective  capitals, 
of  cultural  theaters  identical  with  that  in  Bogota.  According  to  these 
contracts,  the  Ministry  promises  to  lend  motion  picture  equipment  and 
provide  a  competent  operator  whose  salary  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
Department.  The  latter,  in  turn,  will  supply  an  adequate  building 
for  showing  the  pictures  and  an  assistant  for  the  operator;  care  for  the 
equipment  and  be  responsible  for  any  damage  to  it ;  encourage  interest 
in  educational  motion  pictures  within  the  Department  by  all  means 
in  its  power  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ministr>'’s  plan;  and  see  that 
the  programs  are  correctly  presented. 

For  use  in  the  Departments  the  Ministry  has  prepared  a  detailed 
and  well  considered  pamphlet  of  instructions  for  its  motion  picture 
operators.  Local  authorities  are  required  to  make  sure  that  the  build¬ 
ings  are  both  safe  and  hygienic  and  that  the  programs,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups,  are  properly  classified.  Those  of  group  A  are 
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(*s|K‘('ially  for  children  of  prinuirv  school  ajie,  although  other  persons 
may  also  attend;  those  of  jrroui)  B  are  for  workmen,  soldiers,  students 
in  hifih  schools,  etc. 

HOW  ALL  PAKTS  OF  THK  COI  NTUV  AUK  UEACHKU  BY  THE  Cl’I.XrUAL 

THEATER 

The  heavy  ecpiipment  for  the  theatei's  which  are  heinj;  established 
in  the  departmental  capitals  can  he  transferred  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  to  towns  accessible  by  railway  or  by  highway,  always  provided 
that  the  municii)alities  jH-ovnle  facilities  for  the  exhibition  of  pro- 

CHILDRKN’S 
LIUKAKY  OK  THK 
(M  LTC KAI.  THEATER. 

Many  cliililren  lake  a<l- 
vanlaKe  of  llie  reading 
nHiiM  attached  to  the 
tlieater  and  supplieil  willi 
'aiilalile  IxMiks. 


granrs.  These  facilities  the  Ministry  and  the  respective  departmental 
government  undertake  to  negotiate  for  ami  obtain.  But  even  with 
these  means  for  transjKtrting  the  heavy  ecpiipment  from  one  place  to 
jinother,  there  are  still  many  localities  to  which  the  departmental 
motion  |)icture  efpiipment  cannot  he  carried  in  a  short  time,  because 
of  distance  or  of  inadefpiate  roads.  But  since  such  ])hices  are,  on 
account  of  their  isolation,  precisely  those  most  in  need  of  the  objective 
information  and  instruction  i)rovide(l  by  motion  pictures,  the  Ministry 
has  found  si  way  of  reaching  them. 

For  these  cases,  a  corps  of  traveling  o|)erators  has  been  created. 
Fach  unit,  on  lesiving  Bogotsi,  is  provided  with  portable  efpiipment  for 
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showing  1()  mill,  films,  ami  it  is  their  mission  to  visit  places  ditliciilt  of 
nccess,  where  they  will  jrive  projrn.ms  in  the  public  school,  town  hall 
or  wherever  interest  has  heen  aroused  liv  this  cultural  information 
service.  Thus  a  network  of  cultural  theaters  has  heen  formed  which 
by  the  end  of  this  year  should  cover  the  wiiole  national  territory. 

There  also  e.xists  other,  simpler  e(|uipment  mounted  on  trucks,  to  be 
used  for  e.xhibitions  in  ditlerent  places  situated  near  the  hifrhways 
throujrhout  the  country.  These  units  are  provided  with  films  of 
interest  to  the  farmers,  n  Iners,  and  small  industrialists  who  live  in 
those  se<‘ti(*ns  of  the  national  territory. 

now  AUK  FILMS  eUOVIDKl)  FOU  ALL  THKSK  THKATKUS? 

This  is  another  (piestion  which  the  jiuhlic  often  asks  and  which  the 
.Ministry  of  Kducation  is  able  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

Not  only  has  the  Ministry  arranjred  to  accjuire  educational  films  of 
s|)ecial  interest  produced  abroad  h\’  com|)anies  or  institutions  special- 
izinj;  in  this  subject,  hut  it  has  also  established  its  own  motion  picture 
studios,  completely  e(pnpi)ed  with  cameras  and  sound  machinery,  all 
of  the  best  makes.  The  studios  also  have  the  necessary  laboratories 
for  developing  ami  ])rinting  films.  Some  pictures  of  great  educational 
value  and  the  highest  national  interest  have  already  been  produced,  such 
as  that  dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  C’olombia,  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  .Vgriculture  and  C'ommerce,  another, 
entitled  Agricultural  Coursex  for  Trareliug  Teacherx,  and  still  another. 
The  Tjiucatioual  U’o/A"  of  the  Prexeiit  (lorenimeut. 

The  studio  and  laboratories  of  the  Ministry  are  ecpupped  to  supply 
the  demamls  of  the  Departmental  theaters  and  the  traveling  units,  as 
well  as  to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  new  educational  films  and  excel¬ 
lent  documentary  material  which  the  (lovernment  plans  to  offer  to 
the  commercial  theatem  throughout  the  Republic  to  help  finance  the 
cultural  theater  program. 

MOTION'  IMCTrUE  SCHOOL 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Motion  Pictures  of  the  Ministiy  of 
Education  was  well  aware  that  the  cultural  theater  program  could  not 
properly  fulfil  its  aims  and  ideals  if  it  did  not  have  from  the  outset  an 
increasing  number  of  competent  motion  picture  operators  familiar  with 
the  machinery  and  ai)paratus  to  be  used.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
government  especially  stipulated  when  buying  the  ecpupment  that  the 
sellers  should  train  in  a  special  school  the  operators  needed  for  the 
departmental  and  itinerant  theaters.  The  operators  who  are  receiving 
this  instruction — and  in  whom  the  (lovernment  is-  trying  to  instil 
enthusiasm  for  the  cam])aign  they  are  shortly  to  undertake — have 
been  chosen  among  middle  class  youths  of  limited  means,  studious. 
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intelligent  and  with  good  habits.  They  are  thus  taught  a  new  pro¬ 
fession  and  given  a  new  field  of  action,  in  both  cultural  theaters  and 
coinniercial  motion  picture  houses. 

Moreover,  at  present  a  study  is  being  made  of  the  possibility  of 
adding  some  marionette  or  puppet  shows  to  the  school  programs  of  the 
cultural  theater.  In  this  the  Ministry  has  the  cooperation  of  Don 
Antonio  Angulo,  a  pupil  of  ( iiovanni  Salessi,  who  is  generally  considered 
the  leading  exponent  of  that  art  both  for  his  artistic  ideas  and  for  the 
mechanical  contrivances  he  has  perfected  to  “bring  the  puppets 
to  life.”  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  jiresent  scenes  of  Colombian 
life  and  episodes  in  our  history. 
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TWO  LOW-COST  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LIMA' 

.2^M0N(J  tlie  most  praisewortliy  activities  of  a  social  nature 
being  carried  out  by  the  Republic  of  Peru  are  the  workers’  housing 
projects  under  way  in  the  Victoria  and  Rimac  districts  within  the 
city  limits  of  Lima.  In  those  two  developments,  after  a  careful  study 
of  all  aspects  of  the  housing  problem,  105  houses  with  modern  sani¬ 
tary  conveniences  have  been  built,  and  will  he  sold  to  workers  on  the 
most  favorable  financial  terms.  All  the  houses  have  their  own 
gardens  and  are  near  an  athletic  field  and  a  swimming  pool.  This 
action  of  the  Government  is  a  part  of  an  extensive  program  which  is 
already  bearing  fruit.  The  construction  of  houses  for  workers  is 
closely  linked  with  two  other  equally  important  activities:  the 
support  of  people’s  restaurants  in  Lima  and  Callao  and  the  daily 
distribution  of  10,000  free  breakfasts  to  school  children. 

The  model  housing  developments  begun  by  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  have  received  favorable  comment  in  Peru  and  abroad.  For 

*  Freely  translated  from  La  Cronica^  Lima,  April  7, 1937. 


Courtesy  of  the  Peruvian  Enibaeey. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RIMAC  SUBDIVISION. 

The  Peruvian  Government,  which  is  active  in  measures  promoting  social  welfare,  has  erected  in  Lima 
two  groups  of  houses,  45  in  one  and  60  in  the  other,  (or  persons  of  low  income. 
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f’oiirlesy  iif  the  Peruvian  Ktiiltaitey. 


SOMK  OK  THK  T\\ O-STOKV  HOI  SKS  KOK  WOKKKKS  IX  I,A  VK'TOKIA  sr HI )|VIS10X, 

LIMA. 

(‘xainjilo,  Lit  Xacioii  of  Santiajro,  Cliile,  says:  “For  many  .veal's 
projects  to  benefit  the  eoinmon  people  in  Peru  never  went  be.vond 
mere  plans;  for  that  reason,  and  because  of  its  persistent  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  masses,  the  present  Government  introduced  into 
Congress  a  bill  permitting  it  to  expend  the  necessarv  funds  to  finance 
various  activities,  in  accordance  with  strict  technical  standards;  this 
fact  marked  an  undeniable  advance  in  social  legislation.  That  bill, 
passed  as  law  no.  SOOO,  autborizeil  the  E.xecutive  to  carry  out  model 
bousing  develo|)ments  for  workers;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  land  belonging  to  the  Government  in  the  Santa  Beatrix  district,  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  this  law,  the  Government  obtained  the 
necessarv  funds  for  proceeding  immediately  with  the  building  of  such 
subdivisions. 

THE  VICTOUIA  DEVELOPMENT 

I’pon  the  completion  of  the  first  group  of  bouses,  the  Government 
recentlv  opene<l  the  Victoria  development  for  workers,  which  now 
presents  a  most  attractive  appearance.  Hitherto  the  site  was 
practicall.v  ileserted. 

This  section  of  Lima  has  a  great  future.  Only  a  short  distance  away 
are  the  barracks  for  the  civil  guard  and  the  police  and  various  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  labor-employing  establishments.  The  dwellings  are 
healthful,  comfortable,  spacious.  There  the  worker  lives  in  the  best 
possible  environment.  He  has  fresh  air,  light,  sun,  an  adequate 
water  supply.  And  the  work  did  not  stop  with  the  construction  of  the 
bouses.  The  Government  has  also  taken  pains  to  provide  each 
dwelling  with  the  minimum  amount  of  furniture  to  give  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  complete  comfort. 
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Tlie  Bureau  of  Public  Works  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  in 
charge  of  building  the  houses  in  the  Victoria  section,  on  land  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Goveminent.  The  work  progressed  rapidly ;  in  only  a 
few  months,  after  a  determined  and  intensive  effort,  the  development 
took  shape.  The  fact  that  the  work  was  done  quickly  was  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  special  interest  with  which  officials superv-ised  its  progress. 

In  Victoria  (50  houses  have  so  far  been  erected.  The  walls  are  of 
stuccoed  brick,  the  roofs  of  concrete  and  hollow  tile;  the  interiors  are 
plastered.  La  Xacion,  in  commenting  on  this  project,  said;  “The  Vic¬ 
toria  Workers  Housing  Development  in  Lima  is  composed  of  (50  bunga¬ 
lows;  most  of  them  face  the  large  and  beautiful  athletic  field,  which  is. 


(  oiirtMiy  of  the  Peruvuin  Lmbane^ 


ROOMS  IN  THK  LIMA  HOLSINfi  PKOJKC'TS 


I  p|>er:  In  the  Kiinac  subdivision;  lower:  in  the  Victoria  project.  The  Oovernnient  provided  the 
necessary  furniture  for  all  the  houses. 
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ATHLETIC  FIELD  IN  THE  KIM  AC  PROJECT. 

In  the  center  of  thi.ssulMli  vision  there  is  an  excellent  athletic  field,  said  to  he  one  of  the  best  in  South  America. 
It  has  a  swimming  pool,  courts  for  various  games,  shower  baths,  dressing  rooms,  etc. 
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perhaps,  preeminent  in  South  America  for  its  fine  constniction  and  the 
number  of  tennis  courts  available  to  devotees  of  the  sport.” 

As  for  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  the  Santiago  paper  noted  the 
following  facts: 

“The  arrangement  of  these  houses  is  as  follows;  combined  living 
and  dining  room,  two,  three,  or  four  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath,  patio 
and  garden.  Only  the  finest  materials  were  employed.  The  bath¬ 
rooms  and  kitchens  have  walls  faced  with  white  tile,  and  mosaic  floors, 
while  the  bedroom  floors  are  of  wood.  Moreover,  conveniently  placed 
closets  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  each  bedroom. 

“On  entering  one  of  the  workers’  bungalows,  you  have  a  sensation  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  note  at  once  that,  though  the  furniture  is 
simple,  it  is  attractive  and  hospitable.” 

THE  niMAC  MODEL  SUBDIVISION 

The  Rimac  Model  Subdivision  is  the  second  to  be  built  by  the 
Government  in  accordance  with  its  social  welfare  plan.  This  district 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rimac  River,  on  reclaimed  land.  “Special 
mention  should  be  made,”  comments/^  Xacion,  “of  the  fact  that  what 
until  a  short  time  ago  was  an  unhealthfid  section  of  the  Penivian 
capital  has  been  transformed  into  a  modem  and  hygienic  district. 
Because  of  topographical  factors,  construction  in  this  district  has 
required  special  teclmical  methods,  different  from  those  usually  em¬ 
ployed.  It  was  necessary  to  make  unusually  deep  excavations  to  lay 
the  foundations  on  wliich  the  whole  project  was  to  rest.” 

Forty-five  houses  have  been  finished  in  the  Rimac  district.  They 
are  grouped  in  four  sections,  separated  by  wide  and  well  paved 
thoroughfares.  Both  streets  and  sidewalks  have  been  surfaced  with 
asphalt. 

The  house  plans  in  this  development  are  exactly  like  those  of  the 
Victoria  district.  The  only  difference  is  that  12  of  the  Rimac  houses 
are  two  storied.  This  housing  project,  too,  has  a  fine  athletic  field, 
laid  out  in  the  center  of  the  development.  The  field  has  all  sorts  of 
equipment,  including  swimming  pool,  baths,  and  dressing  rooms. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SUMNER  WELLES 


1.  HE  Hon.  Sunmer  Welles  was  the  {juest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
fliven  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  May 
28  hy  the  Ambassadors,  Ministers  and  Charlies  d’Affaires  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  accredited  to  Washington.  They  wished  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  recent  promotion  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  to  Under  Secretary,  and  to  take  the  occasion  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  their  pleasant  relationships  with  Mr.  Welles  during 
the  last  three  years,  while  he  has  been  in  special  charge  of  Latin 
American  affairs.  The  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Senor  Don  Manuel  de 
Freyre  y  Santander,  spoke  as  follows  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues: 
Distinguished  Friend: 

It  would  iierhaps  be  more  in  conformity  with  jirotocol  if  in  addressing  you  I 
should  employ  your  official  title  of  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Hut  I  iK'lieve  that 
I  best  interpret  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  bj-  calling  you  sinijily  friend. 

It  is  a  friend  who  helps  us  in  difficulties,  listens  to  us,  understands  us,  trusts  us 
and  is  trusted  by  us.  All  this  you  do. 

I  shall  not  compliment  you  fulsomely  nor  eulogize  you  in  lyric  phrases.  It  is 
only  the  dead  to  whom  every  virtue  is  attributed,  and  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Welles, 

I  am  thankful  to  say,  arc  now  and  will  lie  in  the  years  to  come,  one  of  the  most 
active  figures  in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States. 

1  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  congratulating  you  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  honorable  distinction  to  which  your  services  well  entitle  you.  If  today  we 
of  North,  Central  and  South  America  can  asstinble  in  a  festive  gathering  of  this 
nature,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  family  gathering,  it  is  thanks  in  great  part 
to  your  labors,  labors  interpreting  the  wise  iiolicy  of  coojieration  proclaimed  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  inspired  by  the  noble  ideals  which  animate  the  nations 
of  America.  This  policy,  furthermore,  has  lieen  jiut  into  practice  by  gifted 
officials  of  the  Department.  They  all  deserve  our  esteem.  May  we  be  jier- 
initted,  nevertheless,  to  celebrate  esix'cially,  and  as  if  it  were  our  own,  an  auspicious 
day  in  the  cart'er  of  our  guest  of  honor. 

Let  us  then  raist'  our  glas.scs,  gentlemen,  to  the  new  Under  Si'cretary  of  State, 
the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  a  .sagacious  statesman,  a  great  gentleman,  our  goo<l 
neighbor  and  friend. 

Mr.  Welles  replied  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  with  very  real  emotion  that  I  have  listened  to  these  singularly  kind  words 
of  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  and  I  think  iierhaps  the  liest  response  I  can  make, 
at  this  lieautiful  luncheon  you  have  so  graciously  tendered  to  me,  is  to  siieak,  as 
the  Ambassador  of  Peru  has  said,  to  the  memlH>rs  of  the  family  straight  from  the 
heart.  The  happiest  three  years  of  my  official  life  have  lu'en  these  past  three  years 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  lie  associated  with  you,  to  have  .worked  with  you 
and  to  have  collaborated  with  you.  During  these  three  years,  both  from  the 
distinguished  representatives  present  here  today  and  from  their  predecessors, 
I  have  never  found  anything  but  the  utmost  kindness,  the  greatest  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  the  utmost  measure  of  forbearance.  .\t  times  in  the  relations 
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between  our  governments,  difficult  questions  have  lieen  raised,  but  difficult 
problems  have  l)cen  solved  because  different  points  of  view  have  been  taken  into 
account,  and  it  is  my  great  good  fortune  never  to  have  found  the  slightest  evidence 
of  misunderstanding  or  friction  or  ill  will,  and  I  can  only  take  this  opportunity, 
with  fullest  measure  of  appreciation,  to  thank  you  for  all  of  the  courtesy  which 
you  have  always  shown  me.  Today,  I  should  like  to  interpret  this  occasion  not 
only  as  a  mark  of  regard  for  a  friend,  but  also  as  the  evidence  of  jour  belief  that 
I  have  carried  out  to  the  best  of  mj'  ability  the  stewardship  which  has  lieen  en¬ 
trusted  to  me,  and  that  I  have  l>een  able  to  carry  out  successfully  the  policies  of 
the  President,  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  this  administration.  I  know  that 
we  all  agree  that  during  these  past  four  years,  we  have  all  of  us  on  this  continent 
steadilj’  moved  forward  toward  a  common  objective;  toward  that  ideal  of  common 
understanding  and  confidence  and  cooperation  which  will  culminate  in  lasting 
friendshii)  among  the  American  Republics. 

Not  long  ago  in  Buenos  Aires,  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  working  with  the 
delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference,  some  of  whom  are  here  today.  The  friendly 
understanding  among  the  representatives  of  the  Americas  was  greater  than  that 
which  had  ever  existed  up  to  that  time.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  saj'  that  the 
existence  of  that  psychology  is  in  great  measure  due  to  j’ou  gentlemen  here  today. 
You  have  understood  and  j’ou  have  interpreted  what  the  poliev’  of  the  good 
neighbor  means  and  implies. 

This  occasion  today  to  me  is  dovddy  grateful.  Usually  occasions  of  this  kind 
mean  the  closing  of  chapters,  the  severing  of  jicrsonal  relationships,  the  going 
away  to  other  places.  Fortunatelj’  in  mj'  case  it  is  not  so.  Perhaps  I  shall  now 
lie  afforded  a  greater  measure  of  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  inter-American 
relations  during  these  next  years  to  come.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  the  a.«piration  that  the  phrase  “Our  America”  will  be  a  real  fact  in  the 
near  future.  If  we  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  an  achievement  of  great  value  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  world. 


ROCK  CRYSTAL  DEPOSITS  IN  GOYAZ 

CAMARA  FILHO 

Director  of  Publicity  for  the  State  of  Goyaz 

Goy  AZ  is  the  richest  Brazilian  State  as  far  as  mineral  resources 
are  concerned,  surpassin"  both  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  lies  farther  inland  and  is  less  accessible  than  the  other  two, 
its  deposits  have  not  been  exploited  to  a  degree  commensurate  with 
their  importance.  The  Central  Plateau  of  Brazil,  which  crosses  the 
State,  is  one  of  the  largest  and,  geologically,  oldest  plateaus  in  the 
world,  and  from  it  flow  into  four  systems  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
nation.  In  recent  years  the  State  government  has  done  much  to 
promote  mining,  and  increased  exports  of  ores  of  various  kinds  bear 
witness  to  the  success  of  its  efforts.  Because  of  this  fact,  there  is  at 
present  agitation  for  a  reduction  of  State  export  taxes  on  rock  crystal, 
whose  extraction  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  mining  industries  in  the 
State.  At  least  one  resident  of  Goyaz  has  made  a  large  fortune  from 
this  industry. 

The  most  extensive  deposits  of  rock  crystal,  or  transparent  quartz, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Crystalina,  about  105 
miles  north  of  Ipamery,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State.  In  fact, 
the  range  of  hills  running  north  and  south  in  that  section,  near  the 
Minas  Geraes  border,  is  called  the  Sierra  dos  Cristaes.  Although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  potentially  profitable  minerals  in  the  State,  the  methods 
used  to  extract  it  are  still  primitive.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
deposits  are  to  be  found  in  a  strip  of  subsoil  gravel  at  least  65  miles 
long,  production  has  been  relatively  small.  Most  of  the  deposits 
worked  so  far  lie  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  Crystalina. 

Crystal  is  usually  dug  by  miners  who  still  use  only  pickaxes,  hoes, 
mattocks,  or  shovels  to  extract  great  blocks  of  excellent  quality. 
The  ore  is  taken  from  open  pits,  dug  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  62  feet. 
Men,  women,  and  children  all  work  together,  with  no  fixed  schedule  of 
hours  or  methods.  The  women  and  children  prefer  to  wash  the  gravel, 
in  search  of  a  better  quality  crj^stal,  but  they  also  are  employed  in 
separating  and  cleaning  other  blocks,  some  of  which  weigh  as  much  as 
140  pounds. 

The  average  miner  earns  from  4  to  5  milreis  a  day,  but  nevertheless 
he  prefers  to  work  independently.  Tliis  fact  makes  it  difficult  for 
large-scale  operators  to  find  workeis,  and,  together  with  lack  of  capital, 
has  kept  production  from  increasing  as  fast  as  it  could. 
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Tlie  rock  crystal  of  Goyaz  is  of  two  qualities:  white,  which  includes 
round  and  pyramidal  forms,  and  colored.  The  yellow  variety  is  also 
known  as  false  topaz,  since  it  closely  resembles  that  stone.  The  most 
desirable  variety  at  the  present  time  is  the  pyramidal,  used  for  lenses 
and  in  radio  and  electrical  equipment;  the  demand  for  it  may  be  gaujied 
by  the  growing  number  of  buyers,  largely  foreigners,  who  come  from 
Hio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  to  visit  Crystalina. 

The  crystal  is  packed  in  boxes  or  burlap  bags,  and  sent  to  Ipamery 
by  truck  for  shipment  to  Santos  by  rail.  The  first  foreign  shipment 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  1879  by  two  Frenchmen  who  had  settled  in  the 
city  of  Paracatii.  In  1903,  total  exports  amounted  to  48,400  pounds; 
in  1927,  through  the  one  port  of  Santos,  86,807  pounds  were  shippetl 
to  Japan  alone.  Following  Japan  in  importance  as  rock  crystal 
markets  are  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  reported  on  good  authority  that  experts  have  been  sent 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  the  crystal  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crystalina,  for  a  company  to  be  organized  in  the  United  States.  The 
organization  is  planning  to  use  modern  methods  and  machinery.  The 
deposits,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  town,  are  on 
private  property  whose  owners  are  holding  their  lands  for  future  sale 
at  a  good  price.  Yet  many  such  individuals  have  leased  their  lands 
at  relatively  low  rentals  to  individual  miners.  Land  sold  recently 
has  brought  from  10  to  100  milreis  ($0.67  to  $6.67)  per  alqueire  of 
about  12  acres. 


Court«wy  of  ilie  BratiliAn  Eiiil>:i.HAy. 

BRAZILIAN  RUCK  CRYSTAL. 


The  State  u(  Uoyaz  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  rock  crystal,  which  finds  its  cliief  markets  in  Japan, 
Oermany,  and  the  United  States.  The  large  size  of  some  of  the  crystals  is  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  blocks  being  marked  in  kilos  (1  kilo  equals  2.2  lbs.).  These  crystals  range  from  41  to  140  lbs.  in  weight. 
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The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
met  in  Habana,  Ciiba,  in  1928  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
convocation  of  a  Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities.  Since 
it  was  further  provided  that  the  Government  of  Cuba  should  set  the 
date  for  the  meeting  of  this  congress,  the  President  issued  a  decree  in 
1928  fixing  the  first  half  of  1931  as  the.  time  for  its  meeting,  and  in 
1930  a  preparatory  session  was  held  in  Boston.  Later,  however,  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  the  postponement  of  the  congress  advisable.  On 
April  2  of  this  year  the  President  of  Cuba  issued  decree  no.  1150,  in 
which  he  set  April  14,  Pan  American  Day,  1938,  for  the  assembly  of 
the  congress.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba  will  issue  invitations 
to  all  municipalities  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to 
municipal,  jmlitical  or  technical  organizations  and  to  all  persons  of 
recognized  standing  in  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  Any  munici¬ 
pality  having  a  population  of  less  than  50,000  may  also  send  repre¬ 
sentatives,  if  it  so  desires. 

An  executive  decree  of  April  30  appointed  the  following  members 
of  the  National  Organizing  Committee:  Honorary  president.  Dr. 
Francisco  Carrera  Jiistiz,  professor  of  municipal  law  in  the  University 
of  Habana,  city  planner  and  specialist  in  municipal  matters;  president, 
Senor  Ruy  de  Lugo  Vina,  who  introduced  the  proposal  for  the  congress 
at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States;  secretary. 
Dr.  Nemesio  Ledo,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Bureau  of  Cuba; 
assistant  secretaries.  Dr.  Enrique  Gay  Calbo,  counselor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  and  Seilor  Jose  Luciano  Franco,  director  of  the  Union 
of  Cuban  Municipalities.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Senores  Evelio  Govantes;  Angel  Perez  Andre,  governor  of  Oriente 
Province;  Antonio  Lands,  city  clerk  of  Habana;  Manuel  Hierro, 
Chief  of  the  Habana  Tourist  Bureau;  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  interna¬ 
tionalist;  and  Francisco  Rivero,  president  of  the  Habana  city  council. 
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THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  POET 

EDITH  L.  KELLY 

CjTertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda  y  Arteaga  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  readers  of  Spanisli-Aiuerican  literature.  Her  work  as  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist,  and  short  stoiy’  writer  ranks  high  not  only  in  Cuba, 
where  she  spent  the  first  22  years  of  her  life  (1814-36)  and  made  a 
visit  of  four  years  at  a  later  date,  but  also  in  Spain,  in  which  country 
she  lived  during  the  period  of  her  most  important  literaiy'  output. 
Eminent  scholars  of  her  time  and  outstanding  Hispanists  of  today 
have  paid  her  tribute.*  Her  genius  found  expression  principally  in 
lyric  verse  and  drama.  The  poems  she  wrote  embrace  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  stand  as  a  monument  to  her  memory  in  many  countries 
in  Spanish  and  in  translation.^  Of  interest  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  be  the  fact  that  she  wrote  a  sonnet  to  George  Washington 
and  a  silra  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  recently  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  la  Avellaneda  has  received  a  place  in  scientific  annals.  Doubt¬ 
less  few  readers  are  aware  of  this.  Consequently  the  present  article 
has  been  prepared  in  order  to  set  forth  the  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  naming  of  a  species  of  butterfly  for  her.  The  manner  in 
which  the  information  on  the  subject  was  received  is  unique.  In  the 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  D.  Domingo  Figarola-Caneda  of  Habana, 
Cuba,  entitled:  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda,  Biograjla,  bibliografla 
e  iconograjia  and  published  by  his  widow  Dona  Emilia  Bo.xhom,  in 
Madrid,  1929,  there  is  the  following  note  on  pages  24-25.  A  free 
translation  is  given  here: 

A  cuHiocs  DETAIL. — Nothing  .  .  .  has  been  wanting — wreaths,  memorial 
tablets,  bronzes,  statues,  many  ovations — to  exalt  the  memory  and  enhance  the 
merits  of  la  Avellaneda.  If  one  may  believe  the  editor  of  the  gacetilla,  El  Triunfo, 
even  a  butterfly  bears  her  name.  We  have  read  the  following  in  the  issue  of  the 
30th  of  May,  1884:  “According  to  La  Verdad  of  Manzanillo,  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Johann  Gundlach  has  arrived  in  said  city  on  his  way  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba  after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years  from  that  department,  in  which  he 

>  See  a  long  list  of  biographers  and  critics  in  the  following  works:  Emilio  Cotarelo  y  Mori,  La  Arellaneda  y 
tut  obrat  .  .  .  Madrid,  1930.  Edith  L.  Kelly  (under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alfred  Coester,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity),  “  nibliografla  de  la  .Avellaneda,”  in  Htritla  Bimettre  Cubana,  Vol.  XXXV,  no.  1,  enero-febrero  1935, 
pp.  106-139;  Xo.  2,  marzo-abril,  pp.  261-96.  (A  third  section  is  in  press.  Dr.  Fernando  Ortiz,  Director  de 
ia  Sociedad  Economica  de  Amigos  del  Pais,  Editor.) 

*  Several  translations  in  English  are  available:  Ernest  S.  Uretncnd  11.  von  l.owenfels,  A/rzicon  and  South 
.1  merican  Poemt  .  .  .  San  Diego,  Calif.,  1S92.  (This  rare  w  ork  may  be  found  in  the  llenry  E.  Huntington 
Library,  San  Marino,  Calif.)  Thomas  Walsh,  Ilitpanic  Anthology,  .  .  .  New  York,  London,  1920.  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  Some  Spanith  American  Poett  .  .  .  New  York,  London,  1929.  Edith  L.  Kelly,  “The 
Centennial  of  a  Great  Sonnet,”  in  llitpania,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3,  October  1936,  pp.  337-344. 
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gathered  valuable  specimens  for  his  natural  history  collection.  He  has  made  this 
journey  iirincipally  to  get  a  six'cimen  of  lepidoi)tera — the  beautiful  butterfly 
Avellaneda  discovered  by  him  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  near  [Santiago  dc]  Cuba 
many  years  ago,  the  name  having  been  given  in  commemoration  of  the  renowned 
Cuban  poet  who  bore  that  appellation.” 

Gundlach  is  well-known  to  entomologists  as  a  notable  collector. 
Readers  in  general,  however,  may  not  know  of  his  activities  and  life 
in  Cuba.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts:® 


GERTKUmS  GOMEZ 
UE  AVELLANEUA. 

Horn  in  Cuba  in  1814,  this 
IM)et  became  famous  both 
in  her  own  land  and  in 
Spain,  where  she  spent 
most  of  her  productive 
years.  She  was  honored 
in  almost  every  conceiv- 
ahle  way  in  her  own  time 
and  her  poems  are  still 
highly  regarded.  (Portrait 
from  La  Iltutracidn  Meet- 
eana  published  by  I.  Cum- 
plido,  1851.  [Genaro 
Garcia  collection.  Library 
of  the  State  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas.] 


Cuurteay  of  Fklith  L.  Kelly. 


Johann  Christoph  Gundlach,  a  German  naturalist,  was  born  in 
Marburg,  Germany,  in  1810.  He  abandoned  his  theological  studies  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  natural  sciences,  having  been  inlluenced 
in  the  move  by  his  older  brother,  a  jihysician,  and  curator  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  museum  in  his  native  city.  In  1838  he  received  his  degree  of 

>  A  free  translation  from  an  account  in  Kmiclopedia  t  ni'rrsaf  llustrada,  tonio  XXVII,  Uijos  de  Espasa, 
Barcelona,  p.  A2i.  According  to  Kntomologieal  Newt  for  I8yfi  Gundlach  spent  over  50  years  collecting  in  the 
.\ntilles.  Ue  was  buried  in  Cuba  on  March  16,  18U6. 
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doctor  of  philosophy  and  the  following  year  became  professor  of  nat¬ 
ural  history.  After  being  coininissioncd  by  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  of  Cassel,  he  went  to  Habana  in  1839  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  Cuban  ornithology.  There  he  made  a  rich  entomological 
collection  for  himself,  besides  gathering  material  which  he  sent  to 
the  museum  in  Cassel.  His  private  museum  is  still  the  most  complete 
in  Cuba.  As  a  contributor  of  articles  he  was  associated  with  the 
magazines  Revista  Habanera  and  Repertorio  Flsico  Xatural.  In  1891 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences. 

With  this  much  as  a  starting  point  the  writer  communicated  with 
three  or  four  entomologists  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  gather 
more  facts.  Replies  were  received  from  Doctor  Edward  A.  Chapin, 
C'urator,  Division  of  Insects,  Smithsonian  Institution,  United  States 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Doctor  John  A.  Comstock, 
Associate  D'irector,  Ix>s  Angeles  Museum,  Ix)s  Angeles,  California; 
Doctor  Edwin  C.  Van  Dyke,  Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  offered  his  opinion  in  a  conference.^ 
Evidence  furnished  by  these  scholars  points  to  the  fact  that  the  species 
of  butterfly  bearing  the  name  of  the  poet  is  doubtless  Catopsilia 
arellaneda  (H.  Schaeffer),  first  described  as  Cailidryas  avellaneda 
11.  Schaeff.  The  original  description  of  the  specimen  found  by 
(lundlach  in  Cuba  occurs  without  a  name  in  1862  and  was  published 
hy  Doctor  Herrich-Schaeffer  ®,  the  renowned  lepidopterist  and  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Hiibner.  I  quote  from  Doctor  Chapin’s  *  letter  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Herrich-Schaeffer’s  remarks  on  the  subject: 

H.  G.  [Herr  Gundlach]  found  many  specimens  of  both  species  {thaleslris  HSmI., 
avellaneda  Gundl.)  without  transitional  forms,  in  many  places  more  of  the  first, 
in  other  places  more  of  the  second  species.  I  have  described  the  male  earlier  in 
Correspondenz-Blatl  1862,  p.  119,  under  thalestris,  unfortunately  at  that  time  not 
having  a  female.^ 

The  rarity  of  the  butterfly  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  as  late  as 
1887  collectors  were  endeavoring  to  bring  more  specimens  into  (ler- 

<  Substance  for  the  terlinical  part  of  this  article  has  been  found  chiefly  through  suggestions  ofTere<i  by  the 
entomologists  just  mentioned.  Doctor  Comstock  indicated  that  Seiti  and  other  authorities  might  throw 
I  ight  on  the  subject.  Doctor  Chapin’s  research  in  the  various  numbers  of  the  ( 'oTretpondem-Iilatt  (material 
which  is  not  available  on  the  west  coast!  has  hel|>ed  to  solve  the  mystery  of  dates  and  the  change  of  the  name 
from  one  genus  to  another.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  butterfly  CkUttnt  lulita  (Dewitz)  (see  the 
<liscussinn  of  perezi  Mow)  was  named  for  the  poetess.  Furthermore,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Doctor 
('hat)in  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  |>hotographs  of  original  specimens  of  Catopfilia  attUatuda 
(II.  SchaelT.).  Do<-lor  Van  Dyke’s  iiersonal  library  has  afforded  interesting  data  found  in  older  numbers 
of  entomological  journals  .\cknowle<lgment  is  also  due  to  Miss  K.  C.  Keal,  Secretary  of  the  Division  of 
Kntomology  and  Parasitology,  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  ('alif. 

*  Reference  quoted  by  Doctor  Chapin:  (KorrenpondemblaU  fir  Sammler  von  Inteclen,  in»bt>ondtre  row 
Schmfnrrlingrn.  Regensburg  16  Jahrg.  Nos.  6-H,  IS62,  p.  119).  “Here  occurs  the  original  description 
w  ithout  a  name.’’ 

*  “'I'he  first  citation  of  the  name  occurs  on  p.  169  of  the  Corrttpondem-BlaU  den  zoologisch-mintraloginckm 
Uorrine*  in  HfgtnthuTfi,  18  Jahrg.  Nos.  11-12,  1864.’’ 

’  “V.  CaUidrtaf.  1  thaletdris  HSml.  nicht  selten.  2.  arellaneda  Oundl.  TI.  (1.  fand  viele  Exemplare  beider 
.\rten,  obne  Uelierg'inge,  an  manchen  Stellen  mehr  die  eine,  an  an<lerpn  die  andere  Art.  Ich  bal>e  den 
.Mann  im  Corrbl.  1S62  S.  119  (inter  ihaleitru  nither  liezeichnet,  leider  atier  nnch  kein  Weib  erhalteii” 
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many  from  Cuba.  I  quote  in  free  translation  from  a  notice  in  a 
(Jemian  journal;® 

Our  foreign  iueml)er,  Herr  W.  Niejn'lt,  has  returned  recently  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba  where  he  went  at  the  beginning  of  April  of  this  year  [1887].  He  ha.s  brought 
from  there  bedsides  some  coleoptera  and  other  things  a  few  specimens  of  the  rare 
.sjjecies  of  lepidoptera  peculiar  to  that  vicinity,  Papilio  gundlachianus  and  Catop- 
.filia  avellaneda. 

In  the  work  of  Godman  and  Salvin  ®  the  species  is  referred  to  under 
Callidryas  philea: 

There  are  two  Antillean  si)ecies  allied  to  C.  philea,  viz,  C.  thalesiris  and  C. 
aveUaneda;  both  are  found  in  Cuba,  and  the  former  also  in  the  island  of  Haiti. 
The  males  of  both  these  species  have  a  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  by  which 
they  are  easily  distinguished  from  C.  philea. 


Courtesy  of  E.  A.  Chapio. 

A  BUTTERFLY  NAMED  FOR  A  POET. 

This  rare  and  gorgeous  Cuban  butterfly,  Caloptilia  aeellaneda,  was  discovered  by  Oundlacb,  who  named 
it  in  honor  of  Oertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda.  At  the  right  of  the  illustration  is  the  male,  which  is 
chiefly  yellow  and  carmine:  at  the  left  the  female,  canary-yellow  and  yellowish  red.  with  markines  of 
red-brown,  i)ink,  blue-red,  and  other  colors.  (See  complete  description  on  this  fMge.) 


Seitz  has  ^iven  the  most  detailed  description  of  the  butterfly: 

[Genus:  Calopsilia  Hbn.]  C.  avellaneda  H.  Sch.  .  .  .  from  Cuba,  is 
uiKiuestionably  the  must  beautiful  species  of  the  genus.  In  the  [male]  the  ground 
colour  of  the  tijtper  surface  of  the  forewing  is  canary-yellow,  a  broad  margin  of 
ochre-yellow,  the  distal  margin  narrowly  red,  the  central  and  posterior  part  of 
the  wing  is  gorgeous  carmine,  at  the  discocellular  is  placed  a  red  spot  with  black 
centre.  The  hindwing  is  less  fiery  carmine,  in  the  cell  yellowish  red,  the  long  spot 
of  scent-scales  placed  at  the  subcostal  is  white,  the  tli.stal  margin  rather  broadly 
ochre-yellow.  The  under  surface  is  red-yellow  with  white  double  spot  in  the 

•  Herliner  Entomologinehe  ZtUschrlft,  IterllD,  1887,  cinunddreissigstcr  Hand,  erslis  Heft.  (See  page  5, 
“Vereins-.tngelegenheilen.”) 

*  Uiolofia  CttUrali-Americana  Initcta-I.rpidopltra-Iihopalorera,  Vol.  11,  1887-1901,  p.  141.  (Curiously 
enough  in  \'ul.  Ill,  Rhopaloeera ,  Tab.  107,  mention  is  made  of  a  s|)ecies  Caerois  gertrudtui  (lie).) 

“  The  Macrolevidoptera  of  Ike  IVorld.  A  .Syitematic  Description  of  the  Hitherto  Kno'i  n  Maerotepidoptera. 
In  collaboration  with  well-known  s|iecmlisis,  edited  by  Dr.  Adall)ert  .scitz,  Profe.ssor.  .  .  .  Vol.  V. 
.\ltred  Kernan  Verlag,  Stuttgart,  1924.  (.See  p.  80,  Tejt,  also  plate  ‘2tnl,  'Ike  American  Hkopaheera.) 
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centre  of  each  wing  and  continuous  black-brown  subinarginal  spots.  The 
(female]  has  the  upiier  side  of  the  forewing  canary-yellow  with  red  distal  margin 
and  marginal  and  submarginal  red-brown  sjjots  as  well  as  a  large  red-brown  spot 
at  the  discocellular,  the  basal  jiart  of  the  wing  is  sprinkled  with  red.  The  hind¬ 
wing  is  yellowish  red,  at  the  costal  margin  light  pink,  with  marginal  and  sub¬ 
marginal  red-brown  spots.  The  under  surface  has  dark  yellow  ground-colour, 
the  broad  distal-marginal  band  is  blue-red  with  red  scales,  the  margin  itself 
narrowly  yellow;  the  broad  blue-red  distal  margin  is  proximally  bordered  by 
black  crescent-shaiied  spots  and  at  these  as  well  as  at  the  ba.se  there  is  dark  red 
colouring,  at  the  discocellular  of  each  wing  are  placed  white,  blackedged  spots 
(five  on  the  forewing,  two  on  the  hindwing). 

Another  species  was  undoubtedly  named  for  the  poet,  that  is, 
Chlosyne  tulita  (Dewitz)."  (It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very 
close  friends  of  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda  called  her  Tulita, 
and  the  name  Tula  found  favor  with  many  literary  contemporaries.) 
Again  the  description  given  by  Seitz  is  most  complete;** 

[Genus:  Chlosyne  Btlr.j  Chi.  tulita  Dew.,  from  Porto  Rico,  is  similar  to 
perezi.  As  this  si)ecies  is  unknown  to  us  we  reproduce  the  description.  The 
forewing  is  long  and  narrow,  rounded  at  the  apex,  the  distal  margin  fluxuose,  the 
very  short  black  fringes,  between  which  some  tufts  of  white  fringe  are  very  feebly 
marked.  The  distal  margin  of  the  hindwing  is  undulate,  likewise  adorned  with 
short  black  fringes;  in  the  incisions  of  the  undulate  marginal  line,  however,  we 
again  see  weak  whiteish  tufts.  In  perezi  the  white  marginal  tufts  are  much 
stronger  and  hence  more  noticeable.  Upper  surface:  the  ground-colour  of  the 
wings  above  in  tulita  is  black  with  red  spots.  The  red  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
tone  as  in  perezi  H.  Schaff.  Herrich-Schaffer  there  calls  it  blood-red,  which 
description  does  not  seem  suitable;  I  would  rather  say  rust-red.  Only  these  two 
colours  are  found  on  the  upper  surface,  that  is  if  we  except  the  white  marginal 
tufts  (fringes),  which  in  single  examples  are  almost  entirely  supi)ressed.  The 
distal  margin  of  the  forewing  is  accompanied  by  a  double  row  of  red  spots;  whilst 
those  of  the  proximal  row  are  rounded,  those  of  the  distal  are  more  crescentic  in 
sliape.  The  total  number  of  the  dots  in  each  of  the  two  rows  is  8;  but  the  first 
dot  of  the  distal  row  (counting  from  the  costal  margin)  on  the  upi)er  surface  is 
either  not  at  all  or  only  faintly  visible,  in  the  proximal  row  the  second  is  mostly 
much  reduced  and  never  equals  the  others  in  size.  The  two  spots  of  the  last 
three  of  these  8  pairs  of  spots  (i.e.  those  placed  next  to  the  inner  margin)  are  more 
or  less  fused  together.  On  the  hindwing  there  is  oidy  one  row  of  red  spots  (6  in 
number)  running  parallel  with  the  distal  margin;  the  distance  of  these  spots  from 
the  distal  margin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  proximal  row  of  spots  on  the  forewing. 
The  3rd,  4th  and  5th  spots  counted  from  the  costal  margin  are  in  the  [male] 
either  reduced  or  entirely  suppressed.  Between  the  marginal  spots  and  the 
bases  of  the  forewing  and  the  hindwing  are  placed  in  the  black  ground  rust-red 
spots  and  batids,  often  interrupted.  On  the  hindwing  2  such  bands  are  especially 
prominent:  whilst,  however,  in  the  [female]  these  are  placed  independently  of  one 
another,  Ijeing  separated  by  the  black,  in  the  [male]  they  are  confluent  towards 
the  costal  margin,  as  the  black  runs  in  a  wedge  into  the  red  and  does  not  entirely 

>■  .A  quotation  from  Doctor  Chapin's  letter:  “The  second  species,  which  we  believe  may  be  dedicated  to 
tier,  is  Cklotynt  tulita  (Dewitz).  This  species  is  not  now  considered  distinct  and  separate  from  a  species 
earlier  described  by  Uundlach  under  the  name  Cklostne  perezi.  However,  as  names  which  have  been 
erroneously  proposed  must  always  be  carried  in  synonomy  in  order  that  they  may  l>e  accounted  for,  the  name 
tulita  api)ears  under  the  name  of  perezi  in  all  discussions  of  this  form.” 

>«  Op.  cU.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  452-453. 
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break  thruugh  it.  Under  surfaee:  on  the  underside  of  the  forewing  we  likewise 
see  the  blaek  ground-eolour  with  the  red  spots  showing  througli  the  upper  surface. 
Tlie  lunules  at  the  distal  margin  are  enlarged  towards  the  latter  and  are  divided 
into  a  double  series  by  a  black  line  running  parallel  with  the  distal  margin.  The 
blaek  of  the  hindwing  has  a  slight  steel-blue  reflection.  Here  also  the  markings 
of  the  upper  surface  are  reproduced,  but  between  the  rust-red  marginal  spots  and 
the  distal  margin  there  are  white  lunules,  of  which  on  the  upper  surface  nothing 
at  all  is  visible  in  the  [male]  and  at  most  traces  in  the  [female].  Most  of  the 
other  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  hindwing  have  a  light  yellowish  white  colour 
and  they  are  much  more  numerous,  particularly  in  the  [female];  in  the  [male] 
these  light  spots  and  bands  of  the  under  surface  also  occasionally  assume  the  dark 
colour  of  those  on  the  upper.  Both  the  under  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore¬ 
wing  are  almost  entirely  alike  in  both  sexes.  The  body  is  black,  with  red  hairs 
on  the  breast,  on  the  ventral  side  and  between  the  segments  reddish;  of  the  same 
colour  are  the  legs  and  palpi,  the  antennae  black  with  the  club  much  thickened, 
slightly  reddish  on  the  underside.  “The  butterfly  occurs  very  commonly  from 
October  to  January  in  the  mountains  of  Quebredella,  but  has  hitherto  been 
observed  nowhere  else.”  The  butterfly  is  the  same  size  as  laeta. 

Ill  the  Biologia  Centrali- Americana  the  following  description  was 

found: 

The  metropolis  of  Synchloe  is  certainly  Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  no 
less  than  ten  out  of  about  thirteen  species  are  found.  The  extralimital  species 
are:  S.  perezi,  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Cuba;  S.  tulita,  peculiar  to  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  concluded  that  Gundlach  knew  of  la  Avellaneda’s  poem, 
A  una  mariposa.'*  No  doubt  his  admiration  for  her  verses  to  a  butter¬ 
fly  inspired  him  to  name  the  new  species  for  her.  Since,  however, 
the  date  for  the  description  of  his  find  was  1862,  it  was  also  done 
perhaps  in  honor  of  her  return  to  Cuba.  By  this  time  she  had  been 
crowned  with  a  golden  wreath  of  laurel  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
distinguished  poets,  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  island.  The  poet 
had  gone  to  the  Antilles  because  of  her  husband’s  health.  He  died  in 
Cuba  and  our  Avellaneda  returned  to  Spain  by  way  of  the  United 
States  in  1864.  She  survived  him  but  a  few  years  (1873),  devoting 
the  last  days  to  the  revision  of  her  work.’®  In  recognition  of  her 
reception  by  the  Cubans  she  dedicated  to  them  the  first  volume, 
Poesias  Hricas,  1869.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  fervid  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  her  compatriots  during  the  period  of  her  sojourn  (1859-64) 
burst  upon  her  horizon  like  the  light  of  a  new  dawn  that  metamor¬ 
phosed  the  troubles  overshadowing  her  into  a  glorious  victory. 

If  one  studies  her  poems  as  a  whole,  particularly  the  edition  of  1869, 
it  will  be  found,  as  critics  have  pointed  out,  that  the  work  reflects 
certain  stages  of  development  of  the  author.  The  earliest  compositions 
were  inspired  by  el  amor  humano;  a  later  group  was  influenced  by 

'•  Op.  cU.,  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

>*  S«e  Poaiat  de  la  uliorila  Oertrudia  Qdmtz  de  AvtUaneia,  .Madrid,  1811.  .Augmented  editions  appeared 
in  1850, 1869.  See  also  p.  552. 

»  Obraa  lUerariaa,  published  in  flve  volumes,  Madrid,  1869-71. 
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disillusionment,  a  pessimistic  viewpoint  that  was  in  turn  abandoned 
like  the  coccoon  from  which  a  new  winged  creature  emei^es;  the  third 
manifestation  of  poetic  genius  was  characterized  by  a  consecration 
to  el  amor  (lii'ino,  as  may  be  observed  for  example  in  her  poem  Dedl- 
cacion  de  la  lira  a  Diox. 

How  unique  and  yet  how  appropriate  it  is  that  the.  scientists 
(lundlach  and  Herrich-Schaeffer  have  provided  Cuban  and  Spanish 
letters  with  the  symbol — the  Psyche — which  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  highest  art  of  La  Avellaneda. 


A  UNA 

Fukhz  iuari|K)8a, 

<|iu*  (Ic  oro  y  zafir 
las  alas  clespliegas, 
ffozosa  y  feliz, 

jCudl  sigiien  mis  <tjos 
til  vuelo  gciitil 
cuaiido  reiiia  tc  alzas 
del  hello  jardiii! 

Si  le  dan  ritpiezas 
la  aurora  y  ahril 
— <le  all)ores  y  aromas-  • 
t<Klo  es  para  ti. 

Te  rinde  la  dalia 
su  vario  matiz; 
su  altiva  liermosura 
te  presenta  el  lis. 

Perfumes  la  viola 
— cpie  evita  el  lueii^- 
t(‘  luanda  eii  las  alas 
del  aura  siitil. 


MARIPOSA 

Ya  libas  el  lirio, 
ya  el  fresco  allieli, 
ya  trC'inula  l>esas 
el  blaiico  jazmfn. 

Mas  Jay!  cudn  eu  vano 
mil  flores  y  mil 
jwr  fijar  se  afaiian 
tu  vuelo  sin  fin!  .  .  . 

(Ay!  cpie  ya  te  lleva 
tu  audaz  frenesi, 
do  ostenta  la  rosa 
su  puro  carmi'n. 

(Temeraria,  tente! 
iDo  vas,  infeliz?  .  .  . 

;,\o  ves  las  espinas 
punzantes  salir? 

(Torna  a  tu  violeta! 

(Torna  a  tu  alhell! 

No  quieras  jincauta! 
elavada  morir. 

—  ('iKKTKCI)IS  ('fOMKZ  I)E  AVKU.ANEOA. 
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the  language  of  nearly  100,000,000  Americans,  Spanish 
should  not  he  a  wholly  foreign  tongue  to  those  in  the  Ignited  States 
and  Canada  who  are  striving  for  cooperation  and  peace  between  the 
American  peoples.”  This  just  observation  is  made  in  the  i)rospectus 
of  the  summer  school  of  the  Workers’  Univei’sity  of  Me.xico,  one  of 
the.  six  summer  schools  in  the  United  States  and  the  neighboring 
Republic  offering  opportunities  for  instruction  not  only  in  the  Spanish 
language  hut  also  in  other  subjects  leading  to  a  better  undei-standing 
of  the  18  Spanish-speaking  Republics  of  the  Americas.  It  may  he 
noted  that  when  President  Roosevelt  was  expressing  his  thanks  to 
President  Terra  of  Uruguay  for  the  hospitality  shown  him  in  Monte¬ 
video  last  December,  he  said:  “May  I  add  that  I  hope  that  wc  shall 
have  a  much  greater  familiarity  with  each  other’s  languages.  It  is  a 
great  regret  of  my  life  that  while  with  some  difficulty  I  can  read  a 
little  Spanish,  I  cannot  yet  converse  in  it.  These  visits  which  1  am 
making  on  this  voyage  are  so  enjoyable  in  every  way  that  1  look  for¬ 
ward  to  an  opportunity  to  return  in  the  future.  When  that  day 
comes  I  hope  that  I  shall  he  able  to  speak  with  all  of  you  in  your 
native  tongue.” 

The  dean  of  summer  schools  in  Mexico  is  that  of  the  University  of 
Mexico,  which  this  year  holds  its  seventeenth  session,  from  June  28  to 
August  16.  Opened  in  1553,  the  university  has  a  long  tradition  of 
learning  and  schohu’ship.  Students  completing  any  of  its  numerous 
courses  and  j)assing  examinations  receive  credit  in  most  American 
universities.  Courses  in  Spanish,  Mexican  literature  and  philology, 
the  Xahua  and  Maya  languages  and  literature,  history,  sociology', 
archaeology,  art  and  music  are  among  the  most  important  offered. 
A  number  of  coumes  are  given  in  English. 

The  Workers’  University  of  Mexico  offei’s  its  second  summer  session. 
This  university  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  revolutionaiy  intellectuals  of  the  country  and  of  the 
oi-ganized  labor  movement.  Its  course  opens  on  July  5  and  closes 
on  August  14.  Special  two  weeks’  courses  are  also  offered.  The 
school  intends  to  give  “a  complete  iiitroduction  to  modern  Mexico, 
which  will  enable  studenis  to  understand  the  social  forces  that  are 
transforming  the  Mexico  of  yesterday  into  the  Mexico  of  tomorrow.” 
Art,  government,  labor,  Spanish  and  education  are  the  main  topics 
of  the  curriculum;  lectures  are  given  chiefly  in  English.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  school  are  accepted  and  endorsed  by  the  Me.xican 
Department  of  Public  Education. 
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A  third  summer  school  for  foreigners  open  for  the  first  time  in 
Guadalajara  under  the  direction  of  Jose  Cornejo  Franco,  a  leading 
intellectual  and  an  authority  on  Mexican  literature,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Guadalajara  Tourist  Commission.  The  session  Mill  nm 
from  June  29  to  August  10.  The  sponsors  of  the  project  say  that  the 
second  city  in  Me.xico  “has  managed  to  retain  a  great  deal  of  its  old 
Spanish  colonial  spirit.  .  .  .  Three  miles  from  the  city  is  the 

great  pottery  market  of  Tlaquepaque,  with  its  overwhelming  variety 
of  colored  designs  and  forms.  Tonala,  the  old  Indian  capital,  is  still 
the  principal  producing  center  of  these  wares.  This  region  is  noted 
also  for  its  glass,  and  less  conspicuously  for  fine  work  in  leather, 
textiles  and  silver.”  Courses  are  offered  in  Spanish,  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  literature,  Mexican  literature,  history,  sociology,  education,  and 
art.  “The  aim  of  the  school”,  says  the  announcement,  “is  not  to 
attract  numbers,  but  rather  to  bring  together  a  small  group  really 
interested  in  learning  from  their  southern  neighbors.  There  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  flexibility  in  the  program  and  attention  to  individual 
needs  and  interests.” 

Mexico  needs  no  praise  as  a  country  of  manifold  attractions  to  the 
student  as  well  as  to  the  tourist.  Sightseeing  tours  are  planned  by 
all  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  agreeable  summer  climate  of  Mexico 
City  and  Guadalajara — the  former  has  an  altitude  of  7,500  feet  and  the 
latter  of  5,000 — is  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  both  work  and  play. 

The  three  summer  schools  of  Spanish  in  United  States  territory  are 
that  at  Middlebury  College,  M'ell-known  and  long  established;  that 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  M'hich  has  the  advantage  of  a  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  environment,  and  “a  new  Spanish  school  in  the  old 
Spanish  Southwest”,  at  Western  State  College,  Gunnison,  Colorado. 
Students  may  take  their  choice  of  enjoying  Vermont  mountains,  the 
Caribbean  trade  M'inds,  or  a  location  almost  8,000  feet  high  in  the 
Rockies. 

More  detailed  information  M'ith  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
schools  may  bo  obtained  from  the  folloM'ing:  Director  de  la  Escuela 
de  Verano,  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mexico,  San  Cosme  71,  Mexico, 
D.  F.;  General  Offices  of  the  Workers’  University  of  Mexico,  Rosales 
24-26,  Mexico,  D.  F.;  Clarence  A.  Neft',  secretary  of  Guadalajara 
Summer  School,  Apartado  380,  Guadalajara,  Mexico;  Middlebury 
College,  Middleburj',  Vermont;  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rfo 
Piedras,  Puerto  Rico;  and  Western  State  College,  Gunnison,  Colorado. 
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THE  CENTRAL  BANK 

Since  its  establishment  ten  years  a^o  the  Central  Bank  of 
Guatemala  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Likewise  the  operations  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  opened  in 
1930,  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  in  tiding  the  country  over 
the  depression. 

The  activities  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  may  seem  to  some 
observers  either  incomprehensible  or  subject  to  criticism  if  they  are 
judged  merely  in  the  light  of  the  hank’s  primary  mission  as  an  agency 
for  rediscount  business  and  the  issue  of  currency  without  taking  into 
account  the  special  circumstances  characterizing  the  first  decade  of 
its  e.xistence. 

A  fair  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Central  Bank,  of  its  profits, 
its  transactions  and  its  present  position  of  necessity  demands  allowance 
for  a  number  of  vital  factors  which,  not  alone  in  hanking  hut  in  every 
manifestation  of  the  nation’s  economy,  are  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
Guatemala.  The  depression,  moreover,  has  been  responsible  the 
world  over  for  numerous  departures  from  banking  practices  that  had 
come  to  he  accepted  generally  as  fi.xed  and  unalterable. 

When  the  first  effects  of  the  world-wide  depression  were  beginning 
to  be  felt,  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  had  only  recently  opened 
its  doors.  The  reorganization  of  the  banking  system  was  also  barely 
under  way.  The  original  scheme  proMded  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  diverse  character  which  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
issuance  and  development  of  different  forms  of  credit.  In  practice, 
however,  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  institutions,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  became  a 
matter  of  urgency  to  undertake  the  liquidation  of  a  number  of  the 
older  banks  which  at  first  it  bad  been  hoped  would  succeed  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  banking  regime. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  disparity  between  the  situation 
then  existing  and  the  objectives  of  the  banking  legislation  than  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  there  was  not  a  single  institution  in  the  country 
in  a  position  to  provide  mortgage  accommodation,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  principal  customary  form  of  credit  and  the  one 
rendered  vitally  necessary  by  the  pecidiar  nature  of  the  country’s 
economy.  This  situation  called  for  immediate  action  and  resulted  in 

■  Coodensed  from  the  Rtrisia  <if  la  Fccnoihla  Xncioral,  Uuateinala,  January,  February,  and  March  1937. 
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a  oomiiroiiiise  not  strictly  in  consonance  with  the  hank’s  fundamental 
jHirposes,  the  law  being  amended  to  permit  the  operation  of  an 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Department  until  such  time  as  a  special  or¬ 
ganization  could  be  set  up  to  issue  credit  of  this  nature. 

Nevertheless  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  temporary  expedient, 
intended  solely  as  a  concession  to  circumstances,  fell  far  short  of 
justice  to  the  situation,  since  the  funds  set  apart  for  transactions  of 
the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Department  represented  but  a  fraction  of 
the  reasonable  demands  for  accommodation.  It  was  thus  found 
necessary  to  permit  operations  of  this  character  by  the  Bank  free 
from  the  restrictions  originally  imposed  on  the  Department.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  one  bank  was  called  upon  virtually  to  assume 
the  entire  burden  of  the  functions  formerly  pertaining  to  the  older 
banks,  the  majority  of  these  being  in  liquidation,  while  the  few 
remaining  open  were  quite  unable  to  accept  fresh  business. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  in  1930  should 
have  afforded  opportunity  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Mortgage  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Central  Bank.  The  Mortgage  Bank,  however,  com¬ 
menced  its  operations  at  the  very  time  when  the  effects  of  the  crisis 
were  being  felt  most  keenly,  and  conditions  then  ruling  prevented 
development  of  the  new  institution  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great  to 
allow  the  total  absorption  of  the  holdings  of  the  sister  bank.  Not 
only  was  its  capital  strictly  limited,  but  the  current  situation  com¬ 
pletely  prevented  the  raising  of  additional  funds  through  the  means 
provided  by  law. 
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To  the  forefjoing  must  be  added  certain  factors  of  a  practical 
nature  bearing  on  social  expediency.  Liquidation  of  the  mortgages 
held  by  the  Central  Bank,  which  by  now  amounted  to  several  million 
quetzales,  would  have  involved  the  sudden  alienation,  by  foreclosure 
or  otherwise,  of  a  lai^e  number  of  properties  given  in  guarantee. 
Such  a  general  liipiidation  coincident  with  the  full  effects  of  the 
depression  would  have  meant  nothing  short  of  disaster. 

What  is  of  prime  significance  when  discussing  the  apparent  incom- 
jiatibility  of  the  underwriting  of  mortgage  business  by  banks  of  issue 
is  the  effort,  attended  with  every  success,  put  forth  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Bank  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  risk  to  the 
stability  of  the  currency  and  to  the  financial  solidity  of  the  institution 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  the  reserve  against  currency  in  circulation 
has  been  constantly  strengthened,  and  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  inspire  growing  and  justifiable  confidence,  i.  e.,  the  building-up  of 
increased  holdings  of  gold.  In  a  like  manner,  the  bank’s  responsi¬ 
bility  against  obligations  of  other  classes  has  been  maintained 
throughout  at  a  figure  higher  than  that  indicated  by  law. 

Actual  figures  give  the  best  idea  as  to  the  importance  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  by  the  Central  Bank  through  its  mortgage  operations. 
On  March  31,  1937,  the  mortgages  under^\Titten  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  Guatemala  amounted  to  4,299,924  quetzales  out  of  a  total  of 
12,329,840  quetzales  held  in  this  class  of  paper  by  the  combined 
institutions  of  the  country. 
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A  similar  picture  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  prominent  part 
played  by  the  Central  Bank  in  aiding  producers  through  crop  loans. 
The  granting  of  these  loans  to  farmers  w^as  a  direct  result  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  Central  Bank  and  the  Government,  with  the  object 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  coffee  producers.  The  effects  of 
the  worldwide  depression  were  still  being  felt  with  some  degree  of 
severity  in  Guatemala  when  the  large  coffee  purchasers  in  the  United 
States  who  had  been  advancing  funds  on  the  crop  found  themselves 
obliged  to  make  sharp  restrictions  on  this  form  of  financing,  thus 
creating  an  extremely  difficult  situation  for  the  producers.  As  a 
result,  the  Guatemalan  authorities  commenced  to  seek  a  suitable 
solution  in  the  public  interest,  and  decided  on  an  agreement  with  the 
(^entral  Bank  w'hereby  the  latter  assumed  the  function  of  supplying 
crop  loans  to  the  coffee  growlers  provided  the  applications  w'ere 
approved  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  residts  w'ere  gratifying.  Not  only  was  prompt  relief  offered 
to  the  producers  but  no  sooner  had  the  Central  Bank  conceded  the 
first  few  loans  than  many  of  the  coffee  buyers  abroad  changed  their 
policy,  and  once  more  commenced  to  supply  many  of  the  advances 
requested  on  the  sole  assurance  that  the  operations  in  question  had 
been  approved  by  the  commission. 

There  were,  however,  still  further  advantages.  Crop  loans,  made 
for  the  most  part  by  houses  operating  in  the  coffee  market  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  acipiiring  the  debtors’  produce,  were  a  source  of  exorbitant 
profits.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  no  limit  had  been  legally  fixed  to  the 
rate  of  interest  chargeable  on  such  advances,  the  producer  w'as  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  accept  a  variety  of  onerous  conditions.  Usually  he 
was  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  selling  his  crop  in  the  open  market, 
the  lender  reserving  the  right  of  purchase;  often  the  price  was  fixed 
ahead,  or  alternatively  the  buyer  was  empowered  to  set  the  price  at  a 
certain  time;  and  lastly  a  series  of  commissions  and  other  surcharges 
was  set  up,  thereby  heavily  increasing  the  rate  actually  paid  for 
accommodation  by  the  producer. 

These  practices  had  come  to  constitute  a  serious  drain  on  the  coffee 
industry,  but  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Central  Bank  put  an  imme¬ 
diate  end  to  such  abuses.  Paying  interest  within  the  rates  then  fixed 
by  law,  the  coffee  grower  was  entirely  free  to  dispose  of  his  crop 
wherever  it  best  suited  him,  the  only  restriction  being  the  obligation 
of  repaying  the  loan  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale. 

The  advantages  derived  from  these  crop  loans  were  promptly 
realized,  and  a  growing  number  of  applications  for  financial  aid  began 
to  reach  the  bank  from  those  occupied  in  classes  of  agricidture  other 
than  coffee  production. 

The  bank,  responsive  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  development,  did 
not  hesitate  to  widen  the  scope  of  its  facilities,  and  thus  crop  loans, 
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originally  introduced  for  the  assistance  of  coffee  growers  only,  may 
now  be  obtained  on  wheat,  chicle,  bananas,  cattle  and  grains.  Today 
the  Central  Bank  leads  all  other  institutions  in  the  volume  of  crop 
loans  granted. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  bank’s  success  in  increasing 
its  gold  reserves.  No  less  praiseworthy  is  the  skill  with  which  the 
issue  and  circulation  of  currency  has  been  controlled  in  sympathy  with 
changing  circumstances  during  a  period  as  difficult  and  as  delicate  as 
that  of  the  world  depression  and  subsequent  gradual  recovery.  Due 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  tendency  toward  inflation,  though  at 
times  pressure  has  not  been  lacking  in  certain  circles.  Simultaneously 
there  have  been  no  unnecessary  restrictions  to  hinder  the  processes  of 
reconstruction.  In  this  manner  the  Central  Bank  has  performed  a 
useful  service  by  preventing  the  aggravation  of  the  inevitable  effects 
of  world  depression  by  wholesale  company  failures,  something  that 
might  easily  have  happened  had  currency  and  credit  been  issued  on  a 
more  generous  scale;  but  at  the  same  time  the  normal  processes  of 
recovery  have  been  judiciously  stimulated  in  pace  with  their  natural 
trend. 

The  bank  has  been  enabled  to  function  with  greater  efficiency  in  its 
control  over  currency  in  circulation  by  reason  of  the  favorable  position 
it  enjoys  with  respect  to  its  depositors.  One  of  the  most  significant 
manifestations  of  public  confidence  in  the  bank  is  the  fact  that  deposits 
have  been  maintained  at  a  consistently  high  level  in  spite  of  successive 
reductions  in  the  rates  of  interest  credited  thereon.  As  of  January  31 
last  deposits  amounted  to  5,021,705.84  quetzales  out  of  a  total  of 
8,668,695.24  quetzales  held  by  the  combined  banks  of  the  Republic. 
Statistics  on  the  clearance  of  checks  affords  further  proof  of  the  out 
standing  position  held  by  the  Central  Bank.  In  January  last,  of  .  .  . 
26,943  checks  paid  by  all  authorized  banks  and  other  commercial 
entities  for  a  total  of  .  .  .  9,605,364.68  quetzales,  12,649  checks 
amounting  in  value  to  4,954,840.39  quetzales  were  those  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank.  The  share  of  the  Central  Bank  in  the  foreign  exchange 
business  is  also  further  proof  of  its  outstanding  position. 

^^Tlile  the  foregoing  remarks  are  of  necessity  but  superficial  in 
character,  they  would  fail  to  cover  even  the  more  important  of  the 
bank’s  contributions  to  the  nation’s  economy,  were  mention  not  made 
of  its  active  collaboration  in  the  labors  of  social  advancement  and 
progress  undertaken  by  the  public  authorities.  The  importance  of 
this  cooperation  may  be  judged  by  recalling  the  practical  participation 
taken  in  such  projects  as  the  building  of  modern  colonies  of  cheap 
dwellings  for  workmen,  the  purchase  of  up-to-tlate  machinery  for  road 
construction,  and  the  financing  of  the  Teocinte  waterw'orks.  Equally 
important  are  the  services  performed  by  the  Central  Bank  in  collecting 
and  administering  the  greater  part  of  the  nation’s  internal  revenue. 
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It  may  justly  be  said  that  the  Central  Bank  represents  the  huh  of 
Guatemalan  economy,  and  that  its  importance  and  scope  vastly  sur¬ 
pass  anything  that  was  foreseen  for  it  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 
Experience  has  furnished  ample  justification  for  the  satisfaction  felt  hy 
Guatemala  in  the  possession  of  so  efficient  an  institution,  and  for  her 
pride  in  the  position  it  occupies  among  organizations  of  similar 
character  in  Latin  America. 

THE  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  BANK 

As  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Bank,  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Guatemalan  hanking  system  cannot  he  judged  merely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  rigid  theoretical  principles  postulated  hy  the 
science  of  economics.  Such  principles  must  be  adapted  to  reality  and 
in  practice  emergencies  often  arise  in  which  they  have  to  be  sacrificed 
for  action  of  a  totally  difl’erent  nature  from  what  has  been  considered 
orthodox. 

Thus,  owing  to  unusual  conditions  brought  about  hy  the  world 
depression,  to  the  local  manifestations  derived  therefrom  and  to  the 
former  economic  situation  of  the  country,  the  National  Mortgage 
Bank,  originally  founded  with  the  main  object  of  satisfying  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  industry  and  commerce  in  the  branch  of  financing  which 
its  name  implies  and  in  accordance  with  established  practice  for  that 
form  of  credit,  found  itself  ultimately  obliged  to  undertake  transac¬ 
tions  of  a  widely  divergent  nature.  Some  of  these  may  be  regarded 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  PLAZA  IN  THE  GUATEMALAN  CAPITAL. 


as  having  relation  to  the  functions  originally  contemplated  or  as  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  essential  aims  of  the  institution,  while  others  were 
performed  solely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  as  yet  no  special 
organizations  qualified  to  fill  the  need.  It  was  naturally  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  direct  incompatibility 
between  functions  proper  to  the  bank  and  those  extraneous  duties 
assumed  merely  through  necessity. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  led  to  the  selection  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mortgage  Bank  as  the  most  suitable  institution  to  undertake 
these  functions  in  the  absence  of  specialized  entities  which  could  be 
entrusted  with  the  services  so  urgently  required  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  Government  institution  established  primarily  not  with  a  view  to 
profit,  but  to  the  rendering  of  public  service.  A  further  important 
consideration  was  that  the  new  functions  assigned  to  the  bank  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  far  from  conflicting  with  the  normal  business  of 
mortgage  finance  they  could,  properly  handled,  be  counted  on  to 
augment  the  institution’s  available  funds,  thus  enabling  it  to  fulfill  its 
fundamental  obligations  on  an  increased  scale. 

This  may  be  seen  from  the  character  of  the  various  sections  that 
have  been  added  to  the  initial  structure  of  the  National  Mortgage 
Bank:  Bonding  Department,  Insurance  Department,  and  Bonded 
Warehouses  for  Produce.  Expectations  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
manner  in  which  these  branches  of  acth'ity  have  been  developed. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  participation  by  tliis  institution  in  such 
transactions  as  crop  loans  and  pledge  loans,  wbicb  are  particularly 
significant  when  made  on  properties  already  mortgaged  to  the  bank, 
since  they  help  to  maintain  both  the  intrinsic  value  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  such  lands,  thus  protecting  the  main  investment. 

likewise  the  bank  has  rendered  important  services  by  financing 
collective  undertakings  of  public  utility.  A  bond  issue  of  500,000 
quetzales  has  been  authorized  to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of 
workmen’s  dwellings;  200,000  quetzales  worth  of  bonds  have  already 
been  issued.  The  first  group  of  96  houses  was  opened  on  November 
10,  1936,  the  colony  being  named  in  honor  of  President  Ubico.  Fa¬ 
cilities  are  given  for  the  acquisition  of  these  dwellings  over  a  20  year 
jieriod,  and  the  monthly  payments,  which  include  municipal  services 
and  life  insurance,  are  14  quetzales  for  the  smaller  units  and  22  quet¬ 
zales  for  houses  which  provide  a  space  suitable  for  a  store  in  addition 
to  living  accommodations.  More  than  1,700  applications  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  bank  from  persons  who  desired  to  purchase  these 
comfortable  houses. 

The  accounts  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  during  the  year  1936 
show  that  the  Bonding  Department  was  opeiated  at  considerable 
profit,  and  the  surplus  derived  therefrom  becomes  available  as  an 
addition  to  the  funds  destined  to  investment  in  mortgages.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  future  development  of  the  Insurance 
Department,  of  which  the  initial  profits  should  accrue  during  the 
current  year,  will  furnish  similar  results.  This  latter  department 
may  be  regarded  as  complementary  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  bank’s 
function  as  a  mortgage  institution,  for  the  law  provides  that  all 
properties  accepted  as  guaranty  for  funds  advanced  must  be  provided 
with  adequate  insurance  cover.  Life,  fire,  earthquake  and  various 
other  kinds  of  policies  were  written.  While  the  bank  is  called  upon  to 
carry  a  general  mortgage  business,  the  basic  reason  for  its  creation  was 
the  urgent  necessity  for  furnishing  the  means  to  obtain  the  financial 
assistance  needed  from  time  to  time  for  the  proper  development  of 
Guatemalan  agriculture.  When  the  formation  of  the  hank  was  under 
discussion,  there  was  a  very  decided  feeling  in  favor  of  naming  it 
“Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank”,  and  while  in  the  end  a  slightly  different 
title  was  selected,  still  the  intention  has  persisted  that  the  institution 
should  on  all  occasions  give  preferential  attention  to  the  demands  of 
agriculture,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  farming 
activities  in  the  nation’s  economy. 

Farming  and  cattle  raising  in  Guatemala  have  been  subject, 
perhaps  to  a  greater  e.xtent  than  elsewhere,  to  the  risks  consequent  on 
capricious,  continual  and  violent  fluctuations  in  price.  These  have 
been  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the  making  of  reliable  esti¬ 
mates,  and  the  farmer  never  knows  on  how  much  he  may  count  for 
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amortization  of  debts,  improvement  of  ins  holdings,  ami  the  many 
other  details  all  important  in  the  conduct  of  agricultural  affairs. 

The  additional  element  of  chance  thus  introduced  into  farming  oper¬ 
ations  of  all  kinds  would  be  noticeably  diminished  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  the  financial  aid  requisite  for  the  avoidance  of  the  forced 
sales  so  fretiuently  made  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  availability 
of  such  aid  would  enable  producers  to  await  a  favorable  moment  for 
marketing  their  crops,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  lands. 

When  these  considerations  are  borne  in  mind,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  operation  of  bonded  warehouses  by  the  National  Mortgage  Bank 
will  be  an  appropriate  and  outstanding  addition  to  the  bank’s  useful¬ 
ness  and  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  solution  of  a  number  of 
problems  confronting  farmers  and  cattle  men. 

The  operations  of  the  warehouse  department  have  been  delayed 
until  the  institution  could  have  suitable  buildings  at  its  disposal. 
Building  operations  are  now  nearing  completion,  and  meanwhile  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank  is  engaged  in  the  creation  of  a  special  fund 
to  cover  minimum  initial  recpiirements  for  the  financing  of  these 
transactions.  Operations  may  be  expected  to  commence  within  a  very 
short  time. 

The  success  attending  the  efforts  of  other  departments  of  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank  will  almost  certainly  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  this  latest  addition,  on  account  of  the  special  needs  that  will 
thereby  be  met.  Its  services  should  form  an  important  contribution 
to  the  process  of  economic  recovery  and  to  the  setting  in  order  of  the 
nation’s  affairs. 

Thus  in  practice  the  assumption  of  new  functions  by  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank  in  the  manner  described  has  proved  to  have  highly 
beneficial  effects,  and  this  above  all  because  the  performing  of  such 
additional  services  has  in  no  way  hindered  the  natural  development 
of  the  business  for  which  the  bank  was  originally  established. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  on  May  5,  1937, 
reports  from  several  committees  were  received  and  approved. 

The  Inter-American  Court  of  International  Justice. — This  was  the 
subject  of  the  resolution  of  the  In  ter- American  Conference  on  the 
^^aintenance  of  Peace  referred  to  the  first  Coimnittee,  which  stated 
that  it  would  study  the  following  projects  of  a  continental  character; 

1.  Project  submitted  by  tiie  delegation  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 

2.  Project  presented  by  the  delegation  of  Colombia  to  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 

3.  Chapter  on  the  creation  of  an  American  Court  of  International  Justice 
appearing  in  the  Mexican  Project  of  Peace  Ctxle. 

4.  Project  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Panama  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 

5.  Project  of  the  delegation  of  Pern  presented  to  the  Inter- American  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 

6.  Project  drafted  shortly  before  the  I  liter- American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  by  the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  in  collaboration  with  the  I.atin  American  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington. 

The  Committee  added  that  the  projects  on  the  establishment  of  an 
“Association  of  American  Nations”  and  “League  of  American  Nations” 
presented  respectively  by  the  delegations  of  Colombia  and  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Kepuhlic  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  ^^aintenance 
of  Peace,  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  court  without,  however,  setting 
forth  the  details  of  organization. 

Standard  of  Hi'ing. — The  resolution  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference 
on  this  subject  provided: 

That  the  Governments  represented  carry  out,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  eareful 
survey  of  the  standards  of  living  and  the  economic  indices  of  the  various  regions 
within  their  territories. 
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Tlie  Pan  Ainorican  Union  shall  lie  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  determine 
the  outlines  which  these  surveys  shall  follow,  and  to  coordinate  the  results  on  a 
basis  to  make  them,  so  far  as  possible,  open  to  study  and  comparison.  These 
studies  shall  be  carried  on  without  affecting  those  undertaken  l)y  the  International 
Labour  Office,  and  shall  be  additional  to  those  of  Geneva. 

The  Committtee  of  the  Board  decided  that  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
wouhl  be  achieved  if  it  were  to  include  a  study  of  the  food  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  representative  group  (possibly  100)  of  wage  earners  for  one 
montb,  together  with  a  brief  investigation  of  the  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  such  a  group  of  workers. 

In  order  that  the  surveys  in  the  different  countries  may  be  as  uni¬ 
form  as  possible  the  committee  drew  up  a  set  of  questionnaires  which 
it  recommended  should  be  forwarded  by  the  Director  General  to  the 
Governments  and  made  the  bases  of  a  survey. 

Immigration. — On  this  subject  a  resolution  of  the  Inter-American 
('onference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  provided,  among  other 
things: 

(1)  Tliat  the  Govcrnmcnt.s,  members  of  the  Union,  undertake  a  study  of  their 
res|H‘ctive  ability  to  receive  immigration,  which  studies  shall  Ije  communicated  to 
the  Pan  American  Union; 

(2)  That  on  the  basis  of  these  studies  draft  conventions  and  recommendations 
for  bilateral  labor  treaties  be  jirepared; 

(3)  That  the  i)rej)aration  of  such  treaties  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  expt'rts 
of  the  American  countries  which  shall  submit  their  conclusions  to  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American  States. 

The  respective  committee  recommended  that  the  Director  General 
be  authorized  to  transmit  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the  several 
Governments  with  the  request  that  the  studies  contemplated  in 
])aragraph  one  be  undertaken  as  promptly  as  possible  and  the  results 
thereof  transmitted  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Technical  Conjerence  on  Inter- American  Aviation. — It  was  announced 
that  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  had  informed  the  DirectorGeneral  that  his 
Government  had  set  the  week  of  September  16-23,  1937,  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Lima  of  the  Technical  Conference  on  Inter-American  Aviation. 
This  Conference  will  study  the  means  of  still  further  accelerating 
inter-American  aviation  by  the  establishment  of  a  continuous  line  of 
radio  stations,  beacons  and  aerodromes  along  the  line  of  existing  routes 
and  others  that  may  be  considered  desirable,  and  detennine  what 
additional  methods  may  be  devised  to  bring  about  more  rapid  inter- 
American  aerial  communication  facilities. 

CoIumbu.<i  Memorial  Lighthouse.-^  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Board  requesting  those  Governments  that  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
appoint  national  committees  for  the  C'olumbus  Memorial  Lighthouse, 
and  suggesting  that  arrangements  be  made  in  the  American  Republics 
to  broadcast  on  October  12  next  messages  from  the  respective  Presi¬ 
dents  calling  attention  to  the  lighthouse. 
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Sourenirs  oj  Salmdor  de  MendonQa. — A  number  of  objects,  remem¬ 
brances  of  Salvador  de  Mendonga,  who  was  a  Brazilian  statesman  and 
diplomat  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a  delegate 
to  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  His  daughter,  Valentina  de  Mendonga,  presented  these  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  which,  she  says,  “still  embodies  all  his  most 
cherished  ideas  for  the  future  of  the  Pan  American  countries.”  The 
collection  contains:  a  gold  watch  given  to  Salvador  de  MendonQa  by 
a  group  of  American  friends  in  commemoration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  in  Brazil  and  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  the  new 
republic;  a  decoration,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Rose, 
conferred  on  him  by  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  11 ;  a  decoration,  the  Order 
of  Simon  Bolivar,  with  accompanying  documents,  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  “merit,  services  to  humanity  and 
the  civilization  of  nations”  and  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  new 
Republic  of  Brazil;  an  autograph  letter  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  written  in 
English  to  his  friend  William  White  from  headquarters  at  Angostura, 
on  October  5,  1818;  a  letter  from  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  the  Argentine 
statesman,  recalling  his  and  Mendonga’s  work  at  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  (Washington,  1889-90)  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  principle  of  arbitration;  three  manuscript  pages  on  the 
reception  of  Columbus  by  the  Spanish  Court  at  Barcelona  (unsigned ; 
evidently  part  of  a  book  on  the  subject) ;  the  letters  appointing  Salva¬ 
dor  Mendonga  Brazilian  Consul  at  Baltimore  (of  interest  because  they 
contain  autograph  signatures  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  Princess  Isabel,  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant);  and  some  seventeenth-century  Dutch  maps  of 
Dutch  Guiana. 

Argentine  Popular  Libraries  Commission. — A  history  and  description 
of  the  Popular  Libraries  Commission  of  Argentina  is  contained  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Boletin  lujormatiro  of  one  of  the  libraries  under  its 
guidance — the  Biblioteca  Rivadavia  of  Bahia  Blanca.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has,  by  authority  of  the  law  creating  it  in  1870  and  of  subsequent 
decrees,  duplicated  any  sum  of  money  given  by  a  popular  library,  the 
total  being  used  to  obtain  new  books  for  that  library.  Any  books 
obtained  free  by  the  commission  are  distributed  to  the  libraries.  It 
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also  encourages  improvements  in  library  administration.  The  com¬ 
mission  publishes  a  bimonthly  bulletin  {Boletln  de  la  Common  Pro- 
tectora  de  liibliotecas  Populares)  which  is  sent  to  all  of  the  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  libraries  with  wliich  it  is  in  contact;  tliis  contains  ar¬ 
ticles  and  notes  on  library  science,  bibliography,  and  activities  of  lead¬ 
ing  libraries.  Personal  contacts  with  the  libraries  are  made  by  in¬ 
spectors  who  make  frequent  visits,  give  information  on  new  methods 
in  library  w’ork,  and  obtain  information  about  the  progress  of  the 
various  libraries.  The  most  active,  as  shown  in  the  statistics  given 
in  quarterly  reports,  are  rewarded  by  special  donations  of  books.  A 
weekly  radio  program,  devoted  exclusively  to  popular  libraries,  is 
broadcast  over  the  National  Radio  System.  By  law  the  commission 
has  charge  of  international  exchanges,  and  in  order  to  make  Argentine 
literature  better  known  distributes  books  through  interested  persons 
and  organizations  outside  the  Republic.  Activities  of  the  commission 
undertaken  in  the  last  few  years  include:  the  creation  of  libraries  in 
hospitals,  the  placing  of  collections  of  Argentine  books  on  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamers,  special  exhibits  of  books  on  the  occasion  of  national 
celebrations,  the  securing  of  teachers’  cooperation  in  extending  the 
work  of  the  popular  libraries,  and  the  compilation  of  bibliographies. 

The  Biblioteca  Rivadaxda  of  Bahia  Blanca  announces  a  new’  service 
for  its  readers.  In  an  effort  to  supply  the  most-w’anted  material,  the 
library  has  hitherto  given  special  attention  to  the  development  of  its 
collection  of  literature.  Now’  it  announces  that  since  it  has  been 
observed  that  textbooks  and  other  w'orks  useful  to  students  are  in 
demand  it  w’ill  make  an  effort  to  multiply  the  number  of  such  books. 

New  building  Jor  Salvadorean  National  Library. — By  decree  of  April 
8,  1937,  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  appropriated  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Circulo  Militar  building  in  the  capital  to  house  the 
National  Library, 

National  Library  of  Guatemala. — The  report  of  this  library  for  the 
year  1936  tells  of  purchases  and  gifts.  Only  works  on  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  country  and  text-books  are  purchased;  these  included 
91  histories  and  geographies  listed  among  w’orks  of  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  century  authors  by  Medina  and  Valen¬ 
zuela  in  their  histories  of  printing  in  Guatemala,  and  eight  not  listed 
by  them.  Gifts  w’ere  received  from  several  national  libraries  in  other 
countries,  from  the  Guatemalan  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
from  members  of  the  Guatemalan  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
in  addition  to  books  deposited  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in 
accordance  w’ith  law.  The  readers  in  the  library  are  for  the  most 
part  students.  The  director,  R.  Arevalo  Martinez,  notes  the  progress 
of  the  school  conducted  by  the  library,  in  w’hich  a  number  of  persons 
have  completed  a  study  of  library  w’ork,  including  the  decimal  system 
of  classification.  The  monthly  Boletln  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional,  an 
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excellent  review  which  has  reached  its  fifth  year  of  publication,  has 
changed  the  character  of  its  contents  somewhat  during  the  year,  now 
devoting  more  space  to  purely  bibliographic  data  and  less  to  the 
literary  section. 

Venezuela  inrextigates  preserrotiou  of  library  material. — Mr.  Rudolf 
Dolge  of  Caracas,  a  well-known  American  bibliophile,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Venezuelan  Clovernment  to  visit  the  United  States 
to  study  and  report  on  air-conditioning  and  other  methods  used  for  the 
conservation  of  material  in  museums,  libraries,  archives  and  similar 
institutions. 

Fovrtli  centenary  of  Jiuenos  Airex. — The  celebration  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  Buenos  Aires  has  been  commemorated  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  many  works,  two  of  them  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipality.  Beccar  Varela  and  Udaondo’s  history  of  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  a  revised  edition  of  their  hook  written  in  1910  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Republic.  This  work 
is  i)ra<‘tically  a  l)it)graphical  dictionary  of  the  nation,  since  it  gives  the 
historical  basis  for  the  names  of  each  of  the  streets  and  plazas  of  the 
city,  most  of  which  are  called  after  national  heroes.  Romulo  Zahala 
and  Enricpie  de  Gandia  were  commissioned  by  the  municipality  to 
write  an  historical  study  of  the  city  from  its  foundation  up  to  the 
present,  and  have  completed  the  first  volume,  covering  the  years  153() 
to  1718.  A  geological  and  geographical  survey  of  the  city  and  a  chapter 
on  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  re^on  precede  the  story  of  the 
founding  by  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  its 
second  founding  by  Juan  de  Garay,  the  progress  of  the  city  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  its  growing  political  and  economic 
importance. 

Publications  on  the  Mayas. —  Prominent  among  new  publications  are 
several  on  the  Mayas  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Maya  region.  The 
('arnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  issued  Miscellaneous  Papers 
(nos.  1-XllI)  on  Botany  of  the  Maya  Area,  containing  scientific  studies 
on  palms,  grasses  and  other  plants,  on  plant  diseases,  and  on  phyto¬ 
geography,  all  with  numerous  plates  in  black  and  white.  Volume  111 
of  the  Institution’s  Contributions  to  American  Archaeology  contains 
seven  papers,  their  respective  subjects  being  folk  literature,  Maya 
chronology,  some  ruins  in  Guatemala,  architecture  in  Chichen  ItzA 
and  Peten,  some  metates  found  in  ruins,  and  the  food  of  the  present- 
day  Maya  Indians  of  Yucatan. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  (ieography  and  History. — The  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History"  in  Mexico  City  has 
just  published  the  first  issue  of  its  Boletin  Bibliogrdjico  de  Antropologta 
Americana,  which  plans  to  concentrate  bibliographic  material  on 
ancient  America  from  all  anthropologists.  The  bulletin  is  a  quarterly, 
but  this  issue  (vol.  1,  nos.  1  and  2)  covers  the  half-year  January  to 
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June,  1937.  It  contains  resolutions  creating  the  Institute  and  its 
statutes;  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  bulletin;  brief  reviews 
of  books  received,  by  Rafael  Ileliodoro  Valle;  a  summary  of  Maya 
archaeological  studies  in  193();  the  first  part,  devoted  to  Mexican 
tribes,  of  an  ethnographic  bibliography  of  Latin  America,  by  Wigberto 
Jimenez  Moreno;  and  a  special  section  with  separate  paging  and  title- 
page  containing  letters  A-B  of  a  bibliography  on  the  Mayas  by 
Senor  Valle. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  Department  of  State  has 
published  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the 
Institute,  held  in  Washington  in  1935.  This  publication  contains 
the  list  of  delegates,  program,  summarx^  of  the  proceedings  for  each 
session,  resolutions,  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  and 
the  Auditing  Committee,  and  adtlresses  and  papers  submitted  to  the 
Assembly,  in  English  and  Spanish.  Some  of  the  papers  presented  in 
English  have  only  a  summary  of  their  contents  in  Spanish. 

Listed  below  are  other  recent  acijuisitions  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library: 

Historia  dc  la  naciun  argeidina  (dosde  los  origi-iu's  hasta  la  orgaiiizacidn  definitiva 
on  1862).  Ricardo  Leveiie,  director  general.  [Publicacidn  de  la]  .lunta  de 
historia  j'  numisinatica  aniericaiia.  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  de  la 

Universidad,  1937.  Vol.  II:  viii  p.,  1  1.,  660  p.  illus.,  ports.,  maps,  facsims.  26 
cm.  Contents. — Euroi)a  y  Espaua  y  el  momento  histdrico  de  los  descubrimientos. 
por  Clemente  Ricci,  Jo.se  Orla,  Julio  Rey  Pastor,  Hector  Raul  Ratto,  Ramon 
Mcnendez  Pidal,  Pedro  Henri(|uez  Vrena,  Jorge  Cabral  Texo,  Rafael  Altamira, 
Enricpie  de  Gandia,  Diego  Luis  Molinari,  Ma.x  Fleiuss.  (The  first  volume  of  this 
comprehensive  history  of  Argentina  was  listed  jn  the  January  1937  Notes.) 

Historia  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires  [i)or]  Romulo  Zabala  y  Enrique  de  Gandia. 

.  .  .  Buenos  Aires  (Imprenta  Mercatali]  1936.  v.  I:  451  p.,  2  1.  plates  (inch 
liorts.,  maps)  24  cm.  Contents. — 1536  -1718. 

Plazas  y  calles  de  Buenos  Aires,  significacion  historica  de  sus  nombres  [por 
.Adrian  Beccar  Varela  y  Enriipic  Udaondo)  [Buenos  .\ires.  Imprenta  Mercatali) 
1936.  2  V.  4  maps  (2  fold.)  21cm. 

Promptuario  da  legisla<;no  immigratoria  hrasileira  e  infoniiavoos  uteis  aos  estran- 
geiros;  decisSes  e  jurisprudencia  (iielo]  engenheiro  civil  Dulphe  Pinheiro  Machado. 
.  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Estabelecimento  grajihico  Mundo  medico,  Bor.soi  &  c., 

1 936.  x.xii,  [23]-363  p.  24)^  cm.  (Sr.  Machado  is  Chief  of  the  National  Coloniza- 
tion  Bureau  (Deiiartamento  n.icional  do  povoamento)  and  as  such  is  well  able  to 
compile  such  a  book  as  this,  containing  desirable  legal  infonnation  for  foreigners. 
The  “promptuario”  or  handbook  comprises  by  the  greatest  jiart  of  the  volume; 
this  .section  contains  extracts  of  laws  on  the  many  topics  related  to  immigration, 
arranged  alplialietically  by  topics.  In  addition  there  are  lists  of  the  federal  and 
state  laws  on  land,  immigration,  colonization  and  ])assports,  and  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  in  representative  cases.] 

Aspectos  agro-economicos  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  .  .  .  (|xir]  Fabio  Luz 

Filho.  S.  Pa«ilo,  Livraria  academiea,  Saraiva  &  cia.  (1937?)  424  p.  i)lates, 
tables.  19)4  cm.  (.Among  the  numerous  works  of  the  autlufr  are  several  on 
coojjeratives.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  one  of  the  largest  agricidtural  states  in  the 
country.  The  economic  asijects  of  the  state,  as  here  considered,  have  as  their 
bases  agricultural,  stock  raising,  and  viticulture  cooi)eratives.] 
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Vida  de  O'Higgins.  La  corona  del  hfroe.  [Por  Bonjamfn]  Vicufla  Mackenna. 
[Santiago  de  Chile]  Universidad  de  Chile  [Direccidn  general  dc  prisiones.  Imp., 
1936]  840  p.,  1  1.  76  plates  on  56  1.  (inch  ports.,  faosims.)  26  cm.  {Half- 

title:  Obras  completas  de  Benjamin  V’icufta  Mackenna,  publicadas  por  la  I’niver- 
sidad  de  Chile,  vol.  5.)  (This  latest  volnme  of  the  works  of  Vicufta  Mackenna 
(see  Decern t)er  1936  “Notes”  for  description  of  volume  I  and  the  collection)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  biograi)hics  of  the  hero  of  Chilean  independence,  and 
is  the  first  volume  (in  chronology  of  period  considered  in  the  text)  of  the  author’s 
history  of  the  republic.  The  appendix  contains  important  documents  on  Chilean 
independence.  Part  II  of  this  volume.  La  corona  del  hiroe,  contains  Vicufla 
Mackenna’s  contribution  to  the  work  of  that  title'published  in  honor  of  O’Higgins 
in  1872.  The  collection  of  plates  in  this  volume  is  the  same  as  that  in  Eugenio 
Orrego  Vicuiia’s  “Iconografia.  .  .  .”  (listed  below).] 

Iconografia  de  O'Higgins  [por]  Eugenio  Orrego  Vicufla.  [Santiago  de  Chile] 
I’niversidad  de  Chile  [Direccidn  general  de  prisiones — Imp.,  1937]  96  p.,  2  1. 
75  plates  on  55  1.  (inch  jmrts.,  facsims.)  25)4  cm.  [The  author  tells  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  encountered  in  assembling  pictures  for  this  iconography,  describes  some 
relics  of  O’ Higgins,  and  gives  a  short  biography  of  the  hero.] 

La  injlacion  monetaria  en  Chile,  por  Frank  Whitson  Fetter.  .  .  .  Traduc- 

ci6n  de  Guillermo  Gandarillas  M.  .  .  .  [Santiago  de  Chile]  I’niversidad  de 

Chile  [Direccidn  general  de  prisiones — Imp.]  1937.  xxv,  237  p.  14  tables, 

8  diagrs.  26)^  cm.  [Dr.  Fetter,  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Princeton 
Fniversity,  said  in  his  i)rcface  to  the  Fmglish  edition  of  this  study:  “I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  consider  Chile’s  monetary  problems  against  their  political  setting. 

.  .  .  I  have  drawn  heavily  for  material  upon  congressional  debates,  govern¬ 

ment  reports,  newspajier  accounts,  and  contemporary  monetary  literature.” 
The  study  was  read  by  many  Chileans  following  its  publication  in  1931,  and  Seflor 
Gandarillas  planned  a  translation  at  that  time.] 

Chile,  1937;  gula  de  la  exporlacion  e  imporlacidn.  [Publicacidn  de  la  Sub-secre- 
taria  de  comercio,  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Comercio]  [Santiago, 
Imp.  universitaria,  1937]  cover-title,  [254]  p.  27  cm.  [In  1935  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  published  a  similar  guide,  which  contained,  however,  lists  of  exporters 
only.  The  present  guide  contains  lists  of  both  exporters  and  importers,  with 
indexes  to  each  list  in  Spanish,  German  and  English.  Also  included  are  the 
addresses  of  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  of  Chile  in  foreign  countries  and  lists 
of  Chilean  chambers  of  commerce,  Chilean  banks,  and  steamship  companies 
operating  l)etween  Chilean  ports  and  foreign  countries.] 

Antologia  de  poetas  chilenos  del  .siglo  xix,  seleccidn  e  introduccidn  de  Raul 
Silva  Castro.  Santiago  de  Chile  [Direccidn  general  de  prisiones.  Imp.]  1937 
xviii,  438  p.,  3  1.  21  cm.  (Biblioteca  de  escritores  de  Chile.  XIV.)  [This 

collection  of  compositions  of  the  most  notable  nineteenth-century  Chilean  poets 
(some  of  whom  were  well-known  in  other  fields)  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent 
historico-critical  introduction  by  Seflor  Silva  Castro,  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Biblioteca  dc  Escritores  de  Chile  to  compile  this  anthology. 
To  the  excellertt  selection  of  material  are  added  a  brief  biography  of  each  author 
and  a  bibliography  of  his  works.  The  Biblioteca  was  created  by  laws  of 
1908  and  1909  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  re-cnlitions  of  eleven 
volumes  of  Chile’s  best  literary  production  were  published  in  the  series.  From 
1914  to  1925  the  scries  remainc<l  dormant;  in  the  latter  year  a  law  authorized 
the  renascence  of  the  “Biblioteca”.] 

Constilucion  jnditica  dc  la  Repuhlica  de  Colombia;  cwlificacidn  dc  las  disposicioncs 
constitucionalcs  vigentes,  hccha  i)or  el  Ministerio  de  gobierno  y  revisada  por  cl 
Consejo  de  estado.  Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1936.  164  ji.  24  cm.  [This 

is  the  latest  edition  of  the  Colombian  constitution.  It  contains  the  full  text  of 
the  constitution  of  1886  with  amendments.] 
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El  tndio  ecuatoriano;  contribuci6n  al  estudio  dc  la  sociologia  indo-ainericana 
Ipor]  Pfo  Jaramillo  Alvarado.  3.  ed.  Quito  [Tallcres  grdficos  del  cstado]  1936. 
[20],  [5]-589  p.  21  cm.  [The  first  edition  of  this  study  was  published  in  1922; 
the  second  in  1925.  Since  that  time  the  author  has  not  only  enlarged  the  first 
I)art  of  the  work  (which  in  the  former  editions  formed  the  complete  study)  but 
has  added  sections  on  the  farmer  in  Ecuador  and  the  organization  of  Indian 
labor,  and  an  appendix  on  .\tahualpa.  This  volume  is  not  merely  historical; 
it  is  a  social  study  of  the  life  of  the  Indian,  especially  in  his  relations  with  the 
government.] 

"El  valor  adquisilivo  de  la  moneda”  [y]  otras  cuestiones  monetario-bancarias. 
[Por]  Emilio  G.  Barreto.  Lima,  Editorial  Lumen,  S.  A.,  1936.  172  p.,  2  1., 

tables,  diagrs.  21  cm.  [A  large  amount  of  the  material  contained  in  this 
volume  was  formerly  published  in  periodicals.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  several 
parts  make  a  continuous,  well-planned  study  of  the  principal  monetary  systems, 
bi-metallism,  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  exchange,  money  and  prices, 
inflation,  and  a  Pan  American  monetary  system,  a  plan  for  which  is  presented.] 
Los  (enienies  de  Artigas  .  .  .  [por]  Enrique  Patino.  Montevideo,  Impresores: 
A.  Monteverde  y  cia.,  1936.  270  p.  20  cm.  Contents. — Andresito  [Artigas] — 

Bias  Basualdo. — Fernando  Otorguds. — Manuel  Vicente  Pagola. — Pedro  Campbell. 
[These  men,  heroes  of  the  first  attempts  at  Uruguayan  independence,  during  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  received  little  recognition  histori¬ 
cally.  The  author  comments  on  each  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  period  and 
conditions  in  which  they  lived  and  fought.] 

Canamazo  biografico  y  apuntaciones  criticas  a  la  obra  de  Pedro  Cisar  Doininici 
iwr  Baltasar  Cafiizal.  Buenos  Aires.  Tall.  grdf.  L.  Lojjez  y  cia.,  1936.  2  p.  1., 
425  p.  20  cm.  [Sr.  Cafiizal  writes  of  Dominici  as  he  knew  him  in  his  several 
roles — novelist,  literary  critic,  and  diplomat.  The  beautiful  style  of  Dr.  Dominici 
is  especially  notable  in  Dionysos,  his  best-known  piece.  The  author  makes  a 
critical  study  of  this  and  his  other  works. 

Books  in  Englisli  received  during  the  past  month  include: 

Contributions  to  American  archaeology  .  .  .  published  by  Carnegie  Institution 
»»f  Washington.  [Washington,  Judd  and  Detweiler,  inc.]  1937.  v.  Ill,  nos. 
13-19;  3  p.  1.,  3-231  p.  plates,  tables,  diagrs.  29)2  cm.  (Carnegie  institution 
of  Washington,  publication  no.  456.) 

Botany  of  the  Maya  area,  mi.scellaneous  papers  .  .  .  published  by  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  [Washington,  W.  F.  Roberts  company,  inc.]  1936. 
n.  I-XIII:  3  p.  1.,  3-328  p.  illus.,  plates.  25]^  cm.  (Carnegie  institution  of 
Washington,  publication  no.  461.) 

Pan  American  institute  of  geography  and  history — Proceedings  of  the  Second 
general  assembly  held  at  Washington,  October  I4~t9,  1935.  Institute  panamericano 
de  geografia  e  historia — Actas  de  la  Segnnda  asamblea  general  celebrada  en  lUds/i- 
ington  del  14  al  19  de  octubre  de  1935.  Washington,  IT.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1937. 
xi,  540  p.  23  cm.  ((U.  S.]  Dt'partment  of  state.  Conference  series,  no.  28. 
[Publication  no.  995]) 

Discovering  South  America,  by  Lewis  R.  Freeman.  .  .  .  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  company,  1937.  xviii  p.,  1  1.,  360  p.  front.,  31  plates,  2  maps.  22}4  cm. 
[This  is  the  story  of  the  author’s  latest  trip  to  Latin  America,  made  by  air.] 

Introductory  econottnc  geography  [by]  Lester  E.  Klimm,  Otis  P.  Starkey,  Norman 
I'.  Hall  .  .  .  with  166  maps  and  graphs  drawn  by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy.  .  .  .  New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  company,  1937.  viii  p.,  1  1.,  492  p.  19  plates  on 
10  1.,  inch  front.  6  tables,  maps  (2  col.),  diagrs.  29  cm.  [Contents. — Pt.  1. 
Introductory. — Pt.  2.  The  idiysical  environment. — Pt.  3.  Foo<ls,  raw  materials, 
and  fuels. — Pt.  4.  Commerce  and  manufacturing. — Pt.  5.  Regional  geography.] 
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The  connnericnl  reciprocitif  jmlictj  of  the  United  States,  177Ji-t82!i;  a  disserta¬ 
tion  .  .  .  [by]  V'eriion  G.  S^tser.  Pliiladolphia  [University  of  Pennsylvania 
press]  1937.  xi,  305  p.  23  eni.  Dr.  Setser’s  study  considers  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  .\ineriean  commercial  reciprocity  imlicy.  .\  further  .study  is  intended  to 
cover  the  jx'riod  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

Little  daughter  of  Mexico,  by  Catharine  Ulmer  Stoker.  Illustrated  by  Theobold 
llolsoi)ple.  Dallas,  I'exas,  Dealey  and  Lowe  [c.  1937]  5  p.  1.,  [3]-314  p.,  1  1. 
incl.  10  col.  jdates.  col.  front.,  illus.  21  cm.  [In  this  story  for  children  arc 
interwoven  descriptions  of  Mexican  life  and  cu.stoms.j 

The  following  magazines  are  new  or  have  been  received  for  the 
first  time: 

Figuritns;  revista  del  c^eolar.  Hiienos  .Vires,  1937.  Afio  1,  n"  1,  10  dc  abril  dc 
1937.  58  j).  illus.  20x28  em.  Weekly.  .Vddress:  Avenida  dc  Mayo  570, 
lliienos  .Vires,  Vrgentina. 

Kl  credito  argentino;  revista  de  fomento,  eeonomia  y  hnanzas.  Buenos  .Vires, 
1937.  .Vno  10,  nos.  0  7,  febrero  mar/.o  1937.  40  p.  18x27  cm.  Monthly. 

Kdit(*r:  Mareos  Chislanzoni.  .Vddress:  25  de  Mayo  375,  Buenos  .Vires,  .Vrgentina. 

Hereford;  organo  oficial  de  la  .Vsoeiaeidn  argentina  eriadores  de  Hereford. 
Buenos  .Vires,  1937.  .Vno  4,  n“  13,  inarzo  1937.  32  p.  illus.,  22|{x29H  ein. 
Monthl}-.  Editor:  Jorge  Pereda.  .Vddress:  Sarmionto  043,  Buenos  .Vires, 
.Vrgentina. 

Revista  argentina;  publieani  trabajos  originalcs  de  eanietcr  cientlfieo,  didaetieo, 
y  litcrario.  Chivileoy,  1937.  .Vno  2,  n“  7,  20  de  abril  1937.  34  p.  14x21  cm. 
.Monthly,  .\ddre.ss:  Rivadavia  41,  Chivileoy,  .Vrgentina. 

Eduearion;  revista  del  Ministerio  <lc  edueacion  y  asuntos  indigenas.  La  Pa/., 
1930.  .Vno  I,  n"  1,  abril  de  1937.  [38]  p.  illus.,  ports.  23x33  em.  Monthly. 

.Vddress:  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Holitin  mensnal  dc  informaeion  estadistica.  I.41  Paz,  1937.  n"  1,  encro  1937. 
.30  p.  20x27'4cm.  Monthly.  .Vddre.ss:  Direeeion  general  dc  estadistiea,  I>ji  Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Revista  Militar.  1.^1  Paz.  1937.  .Vno  1,  nos.  1-2,  enero-  febrero  1937.  82  p. 

illus.,  10x23' 2  em.  Monthly.  .Vddress:  .Vpartado  postal  70,  I.41  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Revista  dc  la  vniversidad  mayor,  real  y  /mnlficia  de  San  Francisco  Xavier  dc 
Cliuqinsaca,  Central  dr  liolivia.  Sucre,  1937.  n”  13,  enero-marzo  1937.  138  p. 

17x24'4  em.  (Quarterly.  .Vddress:  Sucre,  Bolivia. 

liolrtim  da  camara  de  commercio  chilcno-brasilcira.  Rio  flc  Janeiro,  1937. 
n”  2,  abril  1937.  [20]  p.  22*2x29  em.  Monthly.  .Vddress:  .Vvenida  Ri<t 

Branco  117,  5"  ami.,  Rio  de  .lanciro,  Brazil. 

Revista  da  semana;  publieat^uo  de  arte,  litteratura  e  modas.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1937.  51  p.  illus.,  27'2x37  em.  Weekly.  .Vddress:  Rua  Maranguape  15,  Rio 

dc  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Ijccturas  jmra  todn  America.  Santiago,  Chile,  1937.  .Vno  1,  n"  1,  abril  1937. 
10  p.  17'^x25  em.  Monthly.  .Vtldrc.ss:  Empresii  Editora  Zig-Zag,  Casilla 
84-D,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Rrvista  del  colegio  superior  dc  sehorilas.  San  Jo.se,  1930.  .Vno  3,  nos  3  4, 
noviembre  1930.  [27]  j).  illus.  17}4x20  em.  Monthly.  .Vddre.ss:  San  Jose, 

Costa  Rica. 

lioletin  oficial  de  la  asoeiacion  de  ganaderos  de  liayamo.  Bayaino,  19:i7.  .Vno 
1,  n"  5,  mayo  5,  1937.  24  p.  23J4x3(),'2  em.  Mimthlj’.  Addrc.ss:  Bayamo, 

Cuba. 

Mensajes;  revista  mensual  del  eireulo  republieano  espafiol.  Ilabana,  1937. 
.Vno  1,  n"  2,  inarzo  1937.  120  p.  illus.  11x10  em.  Monthly.  .Vddre.ss: 

Prado  70,  altos,  Ilabana,  Cuba. 
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lioldin  de  comercio,  induxtria  y  trabajo.  Ciudad  Tnijillu,  1937.  ii*’  1,  abril 
1937.  20  p.  21*2x29  fin.  Montiily.  Address:  Secretaria  de  E.stado  de  ('oiner- 

fio,  Industria  y  Trabajo,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Uep.  Doininifana. 

('arihcx;  magazine  eneiflopedieo  ilustrado.  Ciudad  Trujillo,  1937.  .\no  2, 
n"  7,  abril  1937.  50  p.  2212  x  29)4  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Calle  Luperon  1, 

(Mudad  Trujillo,  Rep.  Dominicana. 

liolctiu  del  Minifiterio  de  prevision  social,  trabajo,  agricultura  e  industria.  Quito, 
1937.  -Afio  1,  nos.  2-3,  febrero- marzo  1937.  56  p.  illus.  17*  2  x  24  cm. 
Monthly.  Address;  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Holftin  hibliograjieo  de  antropologia  americana.  Mexico,  1937.  V’ol.  1,  ncs. 
1-2,  enero-junio  1937.  77  j).  17)2  x  24  cm.  Quarterly.  .Addre.ss:  Institut.) 

Panamericano  de  Geografia  e  Historia,  Mexico,  D.  h'.,  Mexico. 

Pasionariu;  revi.sta  minera.  Monterrey,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n"  4,  marzo  1937. 
34  p.  231’2  X  31  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Tajiia  1318  Ote.  Bajos,  Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

Pantalla;  revi.sta  literatura  y  buen  humor.  Managua,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n“  32, 
enero  31,  1937.  [16]  p.  27  x  41  cm.  Weekly.  .Address:  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Revista  agrieola;  organo  oficial  de  la  asociacion  agricola  de  Nicaragua.  Managua, 
1937.  .Ano  1,  n"  3,  marzo  1937.  60  p.  illus.  19}2  x  24l2  cm.  Monthly.  .Address; 
Managua,  Nicaragua. 

The  Child;  monthly  news  summary.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1937.  Vol.  1,  nos. 
9-10,  March  April  1937.  32  ji.  illus.  20)>4  x  26)2  cm.  Monthly.  .Address: 

Children’s  Bureau,  C.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PI  Heraldo  americaiio;  organo  oficial  de  la  uni6n  americana.  Montevideo, 
1937.  .Ano  7,  n"  217,  abril  1937.  11  p.  illus.  24  x  33  cm.  Monthly.  .Ad¬ 

dre.ss:  25  de  .Agosto  355,  Montevideo,  rruguay. 

Automovil  eliib  del  I'ruguaij;  revista  oficial.  Montevideo,  1937.  .Ano  19,  n“  2, 
febrero  1937.  56  p.  illus.  20  x  28  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Luis  F.  de  la  Riva. 

.Address:  Dr.  Pablo  de  Maria  No.  1132,  Montevideo,  I’niguay. 

Minerva;  revista  del  Uruguay  para  todos  los  americanos.  Montevideo,  1937. 
Ano  4,  n“  51,  abril  23,  1937.  32  p.  17  x  25  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Carlos 
Peirano  Sosa.  .Address:  General  .Antonio  Diaz  4675,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

lioletin  de  geologia  y  mineria;  organo  del  servicio  tecnico  de  mineria  y  geologia. 
Caracas,  1937.  Tomo  1,  n"  1,  enero  1937.  90  ji.  fold.  maps.  16  x  231’2  cm. 

Monthly.  .Address:  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Accion  social;  revista  de  l.a  .Asociacion  Venezolana  de  Padres  de  Familia. 
Caracas,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n"  1,  febrero  1937.  69  p.  illus.  22  x  30*  2  cm.  Monthly. 

Address:  Salvador  de  Lebn  a  Socarnis  50,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

DOMINICAN'  KEPCBLIC 

Among  the  outstanding  contributions  of  his  (iovernment  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace  mentioned  hy  President  Rafael  Trujillo 
Molina  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Dominican  National  Congress/ 
the  Chief  Executive  pointed  with  pride  to  the  final  settlement  of  the 
frontier  controversy  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti,  a  tlispute 
which  was  for  long  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  both  peoples,  but  now  is  rightfully  relegated  to  past  history';  and 
the  active  and  highly  patriotic  role  played  in  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  where  the  Dominican 
Republic  sponsored  the  establishment  of  an  American  League  of 
Nations  as  a  means  for  realizing  “the  ideals  of  justice,  amity  and 
solidarity  so  essential  to  the  common  happiness  of  the  nations  of 
America.”  This  proposal,  with  others  on  the  same  subject,  was 
referred  to  the  VIll  International  Conference  of  American  Republics 
to  be  held  in  Lima,  Peru. 

The  message,  which  was  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
1937  legislative  term,  on  February  27,  1937,  contained  a  brief  report 
on  the  campaign  undertaken  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  the  cooperation  received  so  far  from  all 
quarters  in  this  regard  being  considered  highly  gratifying. 

The  national  Treasury  reported  a  budget  balance  of  $238,()69.()2 
and  an  increase  in  general  revenues,  with  a  total  of  810,771 ,205.72  in 
1930,  against  an  estimate  of  $10,503,000,  $2,858,729.94  being  the 
proceeds  of  customs  duties.  The  sum  of  $7,912,535.78,  corresponding 
to  internal  revenues,  shows  an  increase  of  $358,190.50  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  budget  report  for  the  (leneral  Fund,  excluding  a 
special  fund  of  $3,284,000  distributed  among  the  various  executive 
departments  ami  also  covering  the  payments  on  the  foreign  debt,  was 
as  follows: 

Receipts,  to  Deceiiiher  31 ,  ..  $7,  4!H»,  (i3<». '.>7 

KxiK'nditiires  ..  $7,  KKl.  17 

I>‘ss  l>alaiic<‘  <»f  a]>propriatioiis _  S,  132.  22  7,  2.')7,  '.••>7.  U.'> 

Surplus  23S,  atilt.  02 

>  .Mensaje  <lel  Kxcelentlsinio  .Scfior  I’re.'iiilcnle  «le  In  Uf|>i'>tili(~.i.  Oeiieriilisinio  Dwior  Hafarl  I,.  Trujillo 
Molina,  i|e|>ositailo  ante  el  ConKreso  .Nacioiial  el  27  <le  fehrero  <le  19:i7.  Iinprenta  "I.a  0|iini6n”,  Citiilail 
Trujillo,  K.  I). 
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Of  the  foreign  public  debt  the  message  says  tliat,  pursuant  to  the 
readjustment  agreement  of  1934,  payments  totalling  $896,060.04  for 
interest  charges  and  $60,760.08  for  amortization,  were  made  during 
the  year.  These  sums  were  included  in  the  special  fund  of  $3,274,660 
disbursed  by  the  various  executive  departments. 

Other  accomplishments  during  the  year  were;  the  organization  of 
the  national  jiolice  as  auxiliary  to  the  army;  the  construction  of  new 
and  important  irrigation  canals  to  aid  in  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  and  of  new  buildings  and  modern  steel  bridges;  and, 
above  all,  the  tremendous  task  of  completing  the  port  works  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  under  the  direction  of  engineer  Felix  Benitez  Rexach,  who 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  port  works,  at 
a  stipulated  cost  of  $2,500,000.  On  August  18,  1936,  only  17  months 
after  dredging  had  begun  the  11,000-ton  Coamo,  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company,  steamed  up  the  Ozama  river  and 
docked  at  the  new  pier,  built  near  a  modern  warehouse,  460  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide.  The  harbor  of  Ciudad  Trujillo  is  being  deepened 
from  a  minimum  draft  of  27  feet  last  August,  to  34  feet. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  public  education,  not 
only  with  regard  to  physical  facilities  but  also  from  the  technical  point 
of  ^'iew.  New  schools  were  built  and  old  ones  improved  and  enlarged, 
in  urban  centers  as  well  as  in  rural  communities,  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  schools  from  633,  in  1935,  to  771  in  1937,  while  the 
enrollment  increased  from  81 ,475  to  a  total  of  103,288.  Private  schools 
numbered  165,  with  9,200  students,  in  1937,  as  compared  with  125 
and  8,532  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Technical  Office  established 
last  August  in  the  Department  of  Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts  is 
expected  to  do  much  toward  improving  methods  of  instruction  and 
general  curricula  in  all  institutions  of  learning. 

Considerable  work  was  accomplished  in  highway  construction  and 
maintenance.  One  hundred  forty-five  miles  were  reconstructed,  140 
miles  oiled,  the  I^resident  Vincent  Highway,  20  miles  in  length, 
opened  from  Monte  Cristy  to  Dajabdn,  and  the  Maria  Martinez  de 
Trujillo  Highway,  16  miles  long,  completed  from  La  Vega  to  Jara- 
hacoa.  Sixty  miles  of  rural  roads  were  surveyed  and  43  miles  con¬ 
structed  and  a  beginning  made  on  building  the  international  highway 
between  the  Artihonite  and  Libdn  Rivers,  whose  cost,  to  be  shared  by 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  in  accordance  with  the  protocol 
revising  the  boundary  treaty  of  January  21,  1929,  is  estimated  at 
450,000  pesos.  Furthermore,  several  large  steel  bridges  were  built. 

The  Agricultural  Department  was  very  active  and  took  especial 
pains  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  cacao,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  potatoes,  and  onions.  Coffee  exports ‘increased  from 
7,950,000  kilos  in  1935  to  11,233,000  kilos  in  1936,  thanks  to  young 
trees  raised  and  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
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have  just  come  into  bearing;.  The  Department  has  supervision  of 
11  ajrricultural  colonies,  in  which  it  instructs  the  settlers  in  modern 
afrricultural  methods.  I^ocal  agricultural  boards  have  cooperated  in 
the  distribution  of  lands  amonjr  jioor  fanners,  nearly  58,000  having 
so  far  received  parcels. 

Another  export  which  increased  considerably  in  1936  was  corn, 
the  (piantity  rising  from  six  million  kilos  in  1935  to  fourteen  and  a  half 
million  kilos.  Certain  export  duties  on  this  product  were  remitted, 
in  order  that  the  producers  might  benefit.  Similar  duties  on  cattle 
and  port  fees  on  vessels  engaged  exclusively  in  the  transportation  of 
Dominican  fruits  and  vegetables  have  also  been  cancelled  because 
President  Trujillo  says  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  rich  government 
and  a  poor  people. 

A  French-Dominican  trade  convention  produced  favorable  results. 
Japanese  purchases  of  Dominican  products  rose  from  3,200  pesos  in 
1935  to  254,278  pesos  in  1936,  and  a  Colombian  trade  commission, 
especially  interested  in  sugar  and  cacao,  visited  the  country"  and  later 
announced  that  it  expected  to  make  arrangements  for  the  direct  j)ur- 
chase  of  those  jiroducts. 

All  Dominican  products  exported  have  been  rigidly  graded,  in 
order  to  assure  a  satisfactory  reception  in  foreign  markets. 

The  President  stated  that  although  Dominicans  owned  12,616  of 
the  14,623  business  establishments  in  the  nation  they  were  being 
gradually  displaced  by  foreigners.  Spaniards  and  Arabs  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  the  largest  business  interests  of  any  foreign  nation¬ 
alities. 

The  average  monthly  employment  in  the  1,818  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  valued  at  nearly  63,000,000  pesos,  was  24,576  workers, 
who  receiveil  565,942  pesos  monthly  wages.  Industry  is  well  diver¬ 
sified,  but  the  chief  interest  in  establishing  new  factories  is  reported 
to  be  on  the  part  of  foreigners. 

URUGUAY 

A  note  of  general  satisfaction  at  the  favorable  trend  of  national 
political  events,  as  well  as  the  economic  and  financial  progress  recorded 
during  the  year  1936,  marked  the  message  delivered  by  President 
Gabriel  Terra  to  the  Thirty-Second  Legislature  of  the  Republic  of 
L^ruguay,  at  the  opening  of  its  fourth  session  on  March  15,  1937.' 
“Confinning  the  forecast  contained  in  my  message  of  March  15,  1936,” 
he  said,  “the  country,  which  only  at  that  time  had  been  fully  restored 
to  the  benefits  of  the  1934  Constitution,  has  enjoyed  continuous 
internal  peace  and  traiujuillity  throughout  the  past  year.”  As  to 
national  economy,  the  President  announced  a  decided  rise  in  all 
imlexes  of  public  and  private  prosperity. 

'  Mensaje  del  Presidente  de  la  Republica,  Or.  don  Oabriel  Terra,  a  la  Asamblea  General,  al  inauRiirarse 
(1  cuarto  perlodo  de  la  XXXII  l^egislatura.  15  de  marr.o  de  1937.  Imprenta  Militar,  Montevideo. 
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Uruguay  has  secured  a  very  favorable  balance  in  international 
payments,  and — the  Presitlent  asserted — as  a  result  of  sound  financial 
policies  and  gradual  improvement  of  trade  conditions  in  the  world  at 
large,  the  national  economic  structure  has  been  considerably  strength¬ 
ened.  This  revitalizing  trend  has  been  eviilent  in  all  basic  industries, 
which  now  operate  as  in  prosperous  years  gone  by;  while  prices  have 
maintained  profitable  levels,  particularly  for  livestock,  wool  and 
cereals.  Peace  prevailed  in  industrial  relations,  with  the  prevention 
or  settlement  of  labor  conflicts;  the  unemployed  received  adequate 
help,  and,  with  continued  and  more  extensive  operation  of  popular 
restaurants,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  poor  people  were  properly 
fed,  “especially  children,  who  will  be  the  vigorous  and  healthy  citizens 
of  tomorrow.” 

It  was  disclosed  that  fiscal  operations  for  the  year  had  ended  with 
a  surplus  of  4,000,000  pesos,  although  from  this  must  be  deducted  the 
sum  of  727,006.56  pesos  covering  supplementary  appropriations. 
The  general  budget  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  forecast  a  slight  deficit, 
with  80,500,000  pesos  authorized  for  expenditures  as  against  expected 
revenues  amounting  to  80,119,481.01  pesos;  but  efficient  handling  of 
collections  actually  brought  in  a  total  revenue  of  84,500,000  pesos. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Law,  the  net  balance  goes 
into  a  “Fund  to  Guarantee  a  Balanced  Budget”  created  by  the  same 
legislative  measure.  Furthermore,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was  able 
to  effect  the  conversion  of  several  internal  bond  issues,  the  amount 
involved  being  close  to  387,000,000  pesos;  and,  in  the  matter  of  the 
foreign  debt,  complete  normalization  of  service  is  being  sought,  the 
President  expressing  the  hope  that  a  solution  to  the  problem  will  be 
found  at  an  early  date.  Interest  payments  are  now  being  made,  in 
the  stipulated  currencies,  at  the  rate  of  3K  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  National  Administration  of  Fuel,  Alcohol  and  Portland  Cement, 
better  known  as  the  ANCAP,  completed  the  construction  of  a  petro¬ 
leum  refinery  at  a  cost  of  approximately  4,000,000  pesos.  This 
important  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  nearly  170,000  tons  of  crude 
oil  per  year,  which  is  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  entire  country. 

Road-building  and  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  for  the 
laborer  and  the  man  of  moderate  means  have  been  the  main  concern 
of  the  Government  in  the  field  of  public  works,  which  endeavors  to 
keep  pace  with  the  general  recovery  movement.  To  this  end,  a  law 
was  signed  on  December  31,  1936,  appropriating  the  sum  of  22,000,000 
pesos  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  for  several  railway  and  port 
works,  now  under  way,  thus  providing  national  industry  and  labor 
with  new  outlets  for  prosperous  activity.  The  State  Railways  were 
increased  by  the  opening  of  a  77-mile  section  from  Treinta  y  Tres  to 
Rio  Branco,  and  the  extension  of  motorized  car  service  to  several 
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points  in  the  interior.  Passenger  traffic  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  last  decade.  In  1925  the  Government  railways  carried 
79,899  passengers,  and  in  1935,  358,454,  while  in  1936  the  total  number 
was  estimated  at  444,000,  five  times  the  number  transported  eleven 
years  before.  In  the  city  of  Montevideo,  234  houses  are  being  built  in 
low-cost  housing  projects,  at  an  expense  of  5 16,770  pesos;  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  72  more  houses,  and  a  block  of  130  apartments 
costing  350,000  pesos  is  soon  to  be  built.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
considerable  activity  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  particu¬ 
larly  schools  of  all  types,  including  the  modern  School  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy  soon  to  be  completed.  On  the  Medical  Center  of  l"ru- 
guay  (Clinical  Hospital,  Experimental  Hygiene  Institute  and  School 
of  Dentistry)  more  than  half  a  million  pesos  were  spent  in  1936  alone. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  Echegoyen  expressing  the  opinion  that  this 
strueture  “represents  the  greatest  effort,  in  the  matter  of  public 
building,  ever  attempted  in  the  country.” 

A  project  of  vast  importance  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  nation’s  economic  independence  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydroelectric  power  on  the  Rio  Negro.  Bids  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  universally  known  firms,  and  were  being  studied  carefully 
by  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  technical  advisers.*  (It  is  expected 
that  the  power  developed  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  country’.) 

Two  major  problems  were  successfully  handled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Stock  Raising  and  Agriculture,  according  to  a  detailed  report  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  message;  one  created  when  a  duty  was  imposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  importation  of  meats  from  the  River  Plate 
region,  in  which  case  a  subsidy  was  provided  for  exporters  of  that 
product  to  the  United  Kingdom,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  duty; 
while  the  application  of  the  general  agrarian  recovery  plan,  with  its 
multiple  forms  of  relief,  saved  the  situation  for  farmers  who  had  been 
unable  to  plow  for  winter  planting  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

The  fruit  growing  industry  has  benefited  by  standardized  exporta¬ 
tion,  as  decreed  by  the  Government,  which  gives  the  national  product 
a  better  chance  against  foreign  competition,  and  by  the  increased 
activity  of  special  bodies  offering  the  grower  technical  aid  and  practical 
advice.  A  general  reforestation  plan  now  under  way  is  relied  upon  to 
help  materially  in  the  solution  of  fundamental  problems  facing  the 
farmer. 

The  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and  Social  Welfare,  Public 
Health,  Interior,  Industries  and  Labor,  and  Foreign  Relations  also 

>  The  Rfo  Negro  power  project  is  considered  essential  to  the  general  plan  for  the  industrialization  of 
Uruguay.  The  bid  submitted  by  a  German  consortium  was  accepted,  contracts  being  signed  in  Montevideo 
on  April  15,  11137. 
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submitted  condensed  individual  reports.  The  last  named,  for  instance, 
reviews  its  efforts  toward  improvement  of  trade  relations,  opening 
new  markets  for  Uruguayan  products  as  well  as  keeping  those  already 
established,  through  negotiation  of  adequate  economic  conventions 
and  commercial  treaties.  “No  step  has  been  neglected,”  says  Minister 
Espalter,  “to  establish  closer  ties  of  friendship  between  the  Republic 
and  all  foreign  countries;  the  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness 
have  been  stoutly  defended  whenever  circumstances  have  so  required; 
and  assurances  have  been  given,  at  all  times,  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
solidarity  which  inspires  and  directs  the  international  policies  of  our 
Government.”  Outstanding  among  the  international  events  of  the 
year  was  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
held  in  Buenos  Aires;  and  the  work  done  by  the  I'ruguayan  delegation, 
in  the  light  of  general  results  recorded  in  the  Final  Act,  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  Government.  ‘‘In  connection  with  this  conference,” 
commented  President  Terra,  ‘‘we  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
receiving  the  visit  of  the  illustrious  and  democratic  President  Franklin 
1).  Roosevelt,  whose  revolutionary'  work  in  an  extraordinarily  broad 
field  coincides  with  what  we  are  doing  in  Uruguay  rather  successfully. 
The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  nation  tried  to  outdo  each  other 
in  entertaining  and  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Chief  Executive 
of  a  great  nation,  friend  of  Uruguay.” — F.  J.  11. 

BOLIVIA 

“Undoubtedly,  we  have  successfully  reached  the  end  of  the  journey’s 
most  trying  stage.”  Thus  spoke  Col.  David  Toro,  President  of  the 
Military  Government  Junta,  in  a  radio  address  to  the  Bolivian 
people,  delivered  the  first  of  the  year  and  intended  as  a  brief  report  on 
the  problems  of  national  interest  solved,  or  yet  to  be  faced,  by  his 
administration. 

The  ama/.ing  power  of  recovery,  so  characteristic  of  Bolivia,  he  said, 
has  been  demonstrated  once  again,  for  scarcely  eighteen  months  since 
the  advent  of  peace,  when  the  most  acute  stage  of  the  post-war  crisis 
should  have  been  expected,  the  country  was  rallying  with  renewed 
vitality.  “The  national  budget  showed  a  deficit  of  70  million  bolivi¬ 
anos  for  the  fiscal  period  of  1936”,  President  Toro  explained,  “but 
today  we  close  that  period  not  only  without  any  deficit  whatever,  but 
with  a  small  surplus.  .  .  .  The  budget  for  the  year  beginning 

tomorrow  is  the  first  in  Bolivian  history  to  be  approved  without  a 
deficit,  perfectly  balanced,  and  without  curtailing  the  requirements  of 
public  service.  National  revenues  and  expenditures  are  each  estimated 
at  200  millions.” 

President  Toro  expressed  his  Government’s  optimism  regarding  the 
economic  outlook  of  the  country  for  the  current  year,  not  only  because 
of  the  success  of  special  measures  taken,  but  because  large  obligations 
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which  weifrhod  heavily  upon  the  national  economy  have  been  cancelled. 
Among  these  he  mentioned  the  war  debts  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and 
othei’s  in  the  banking  field.  “The  work  of  the  Militaiy’  dunta  has  been 
difficult,”  he  added.  “In  order  to  attain  the  results  referred  to,  we 
had  to  struggle  against  negative  elements  that  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  insuperable.” 

Of  the  international  situation  he  remarked  that  Bolivia  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  nations  umler  whose  auspices  the  Chaco 
peace  was  arrangetl,  and  that  he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  reiterate  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  contribute  by  all  means 
within  its  power  to  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  Further  evidence 
of  Bolivia’s  contribution  toward  continental  solidarity  and  amity  may 
he  found  in  the  treaty  signed  with  Peru,  and  in  the  preliminary^  com¬ 
mercial  agreements  entered  into  with  Brazil,  Chile  and  Argentina. 

Having  surmounted  the  greatest  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  path  of 
national  economic  rehabilitation,  the  Government  has  set  out  to  solve 
the  social-political  problem,  which,  according  to  President  Toro,  save 
for  a  few  palliatives,  has  not  been  properly  attacked.  There  will  he 
state  socialism,  but  not  of  a  type  that  might  be  classed  as  either 
Fascism  or  Communism;  a  state  socialism  characteristically  Bolivian 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  Bolivia’s  own  needs  and  circumstances.  So 
far,  the  Government  has  put  into  effect  at  least  35  per  cent  of  its 
“Minimum  Program”,'  particularly  with  regard  to  education,  having 
provided  economic  autonomy  for  the  University;  pecuniary  aid  to 
teachers;  and  broader  educational  facilities  for  the  indigenous  popula¬ 
tion.  Progress  has  likewise  been  attained  in  the  fields  of  public  works, 
mining,  industry  and  commerce,  agriculture  and  immigration. 

In  closing.  President  Toro  announced  that  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  would  be  called  during  the  second  half  of  1937,  and  would  be 
asked  to  provide  a  new  organic  structure  within  the  plans  for  genuine 
recovery — economic,  social  and  juridical — advanced  by  the  May' 
revolution.  Thus,  he  continued,  the  Government  hopes  to  direct  the 
nation’s  destinies  definitely  toward  the  highest  degree  of  achievement, 
material  as  well  as  spiritual;  fighting,  to  this  end,  against  all  political 
prejudices  and  vices,  and  ignoring  conijiletely  any  party  W'hich,  in¬ 
spired  by  other  than  the  new  progressive  ideas,  shall  attempt  to  hinder 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  regime  in  the  country. — F.  J.  II. 


THE  BOLIVIAN  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 

The  minimum  program  issued  by  the  Socialist  Military  dunta  of 
Bolivia  May  25,  1936  provided  for:  (1)  The  solution  of  international 
problems;  (2)  reorganization  of  municipal  governments,  members 

'  .See  next  item. 
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of  councils  to  be  paid;  (3)  a  new  socialist  constitution;  (4)  economic 
reforms  in  political  atlministration;  (5)  ecpial  civil  rights  for  women; 
(ti)  general  compulsory  labor;  (7)  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
number  of  working  hours;  (8)  veteran  jireference  in  public  pos¬ 
itions;  (9)  compulsory  unionization  of  labor;  (10)  legal  equality  of 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children;  (11)  new  civil,  penal,  banking, 
coimnercial  and  military  legislation;  (12)  reorganization  of  the 
judiciary;  (13)  technical  training  for  the  police  force;  (14)  investiga¬ 
tion  of  war  contracts;  (lo)  judgment  of  political,  diplomatic,  economic 
and  military  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  Chaco  war;  (10) 
stabilization  of  the  currency  and  its  revaluation  in  conformity  with  the 
financial  and  economic  index  of  the  country;  (17)  modernization  of  the 
tax  system;  (18)  balancing  of  the  budget;  (19)  adjustment  of  compen¬ 
sation  of  ])uhlic  and  private  employees;  (20)  consolidation  of  internal, 
external  and  floating  debt;  (21)  establishment  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education;  (22)  revision  of  the  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil 
('oinpany;  (23)  revision  of  taxes  on  mining,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  share  of  the  (loverninent  in  profits;  (24)  fixing  of  percentage  of 
nationals  and  foreigners  employed  in  industrial  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  basis  of  their  salaries;  (25)  obligation  on  those  exploiting 
natural  resources  to  invest  part  of  their  profits  in  national  industry; 
(26)  tax  on  excess  profits;  (27)  tax  on  absenteeism;  (28)  tax  on  idle 
capital,  uncultivated  lands  and  vacant  lots;  (29)  encouragement  to 
small  proprietors  and  industrialists;  (30)  guarantee  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  an  eipiitahle  share  in  returns  on  national  or  foreign  capital 
invested  in  new  industries;  (31)  creation  of  hanks  or  hanking  divisions 
for  agricultural  and  mining  credit;  establishment  of  government  or 
government-controlled  centers  for  gold  purchase;  (32)  revision  of 
contracts  protecting  industry  so  that  the  government  shares  in  the 
profits;  (33)  suppression  of  government  monopolies;  (34)  regulation 
of  games  of  chance;  (35)  establishment  of  saving  funds  and  govern¬ 
ment  or  municipal  pawn-shops;  (36)  compulsory  insurance  for  in¬ 
tellectual  and  manual  workers;  (37)  revision  of  rates  for  all  public 
services;  (38)  regulation  of  rents  with  mutual  guarantees  for  proprie¬ 
tors  and  tenants;  (39)  creation  of  a  national  board  to  study  all  (pies- 
tions  relating  to  the  Indians,  especially  their  incorporation  into  civi¬ 
lized  life  and  the  division  of  lands;  (40)  campaign  against  alcoholism, 
prohibition  against  manufacture  of  alcohol  with  raw  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  food;  (41)  jirogressive  nationalization  of  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  transportation;  (42)  social  legislation  and  labor  code;  (43) 
general  plan  of  public  works;  (44)  increase  of  immigration  and  coloni¬ 
zation;  (45)  complete  university  autonomy;  (46)  distribution  of  uni¬ 
versity  schools  in  the  Republic;  (47)  creation  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense;  (48)  general  reorganization  of  the  army  and  establishment 
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of  a  scale  of  promotions;  (49)  establishment  of  military  colonies  with 
the  cooperation  of  technical  experts  and  civilians;  (50)  new  pension 
and  retirement  law  for  soldiers;  (51)  tariff  revision;  (52)  establish¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  the  education  of  the  people 
and  the  diffusion  of  social  ideals.* 

TERMINATION  OF  ARTICLE  VIII 
OF  THE  GADSDEN  TREATY  BETWEEN  MEXICO 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  signed  in  Washington  on  April  13,  1937,  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  termination  of  article  VHI  of  the  treaty,  known  as  the  (ladsden 
Treaty,  concluded  between  the  tw'o  countries  in  Mexico  City  on 
December  30,  1853. 

On  February  5,  1853,  the  Mexican  (lovernment  authorized  “the 
early  construction  of  a  j)lank  and  rail  road  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec”  by  a  concession  granted  to  a  United  States  company. 
Article  VIII  of  the  (ladsden  Treaty  contained  provisions  for  the 
transit  of  persons  and  merchandise  of  citizens  of  both  countries,  the 
transport  of  United  States  mails,  and  similar  matters,  and  closed  with 
these  two  paragraphs; 

“The  two  (lovernments  will  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  prompt 
transit  of  troops  and  munitions  of  the  United  States,  which  that 
(lovernment  may  have  occasion  to  send  from  one  part  of  its  territory 
to  another,  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent. 

“The  Mexican  (lovernment  having  agreed  to  protect  with  its  whole 
power  the  prosecution,  preservation,  and  security  of  the  work,  the 
United  States  may  extend  its  protection  as  it  shall  judge  wise  to  it 
when  it  may  feel  sanctioned  and  warranted  by  the  public  or  interna¬ 
tional  law.” 

In  commenting  on  the  new  treaty,  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  ohserved/“So  far  as  the  Department  is  informed,  the 
provisions  of  this  article  have  never  been  operative,  and  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  reason  of  the  suhsecpient 
development  of  other  established  means  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

“The  government  of  the  United  States  has  been  happy  to  acquiesce 
in  the  request  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Mexico  that  it  relin¬ 
quish  such  unexercised  rights  as  the  (ladsden  Treaty  may  have 
conferred  upon  it  to  send  its  troops  and  munitions  across  Mexican 

>  For  information  on  some  of  the  measun‘S  taken  by  the  Government  to  carry  out  this  program.  s<‘e 
"Compulsory  Labor  Law  in  Bolivia’’,  "Salary  Increase  for  Bolivian  Employees’’,  and  "Mining  Bank 
Established  in  Bolivia’’  in  the  Bullktik,  December  1936;  "Labor  Kegulations  in  Bolivia’’,  May  1937; 
and  “Immigration  Control  in  Bolivia’’,  on  page  .‘iS4  of  this  issue. 
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territory,  and  to  extend  its  protection  to  a  work  which  [was]  originally 
expected  to  be  built  hy  United  States  citizens.  .  .  .  The  government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  happy  to  cooperate  in  this  manner  with 
the  government  of  Mexico,  and  hy  so  doing  to  continue  its  policy  of 
assuming  its  full  share  in  the  task  of  eliminating  all  obstacles  which 
may  prejudice  the  maintenance  of  relations  of  complete  trust  and 
friendship  between  the  American  Kepuhlics.  The  provisions  of  the 
(ladsden  Treaty  other  than  those  contained  in  article  VllI  are  not 
affected  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.” 

REVOREDO  IGLESIAS:  PERU’S  GOOD-WILL  ENVOY 

Scarcely  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  unheralded  flight,  over  moun¬ 
tain  and  jungle,  to  Bogota,  bearing  a  message  of  peace  and  amity 
from  the  people  of  Peru  to  their  Colombian  neighbors,  Commander 
Armando  Revoredo  Iglesias,  pride  of  his  country’s  air  forces,  was 
surmounting  even  greater  obstacles  in  a  daring  flight  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  from  lima  to  Buenos  Aires.  Previously,  he  had  opened  an  air 
route  from  Ancon,  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  upper  Amazon  port  of 
Iquitos,  a  feat  hailed  as  amazing  at  the  time.  Consequently,  it  was 
by  no  means  a  tyro  who  on  March  27,  1937,  landed  safely  at  El  Pahmar 
airport  in  Buenos  Aires  amidst  the  plaudits  of  thousands  of  Argentine 
citizens  who  had  followed,  with  mingled  confidence  anti  anxiety,  the 
course  of  his  2000-mile  non-stop  dash  from  the  land  of  Manco  Capac. 
Commander  Revoredo’s  success  in  his  many  efforts  is  attributed  not 
only  to  his  recognized  ability  as  a  pilot,  but  also  to  his  careful  planning 
and  thorough  preliminary  tests  in  which  the  most  insignificant  detail 
is  not  overlooked.  Peru’s  glory  in  his  heroic  achievement  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  monoplane  used  in  the  flight  was  built 
in  that  country,  with  Peruvian  materials,  by  Peruvian  labor  and  with 
the  aid  of  Peruvian  mechanics.  It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  Peruvian  aviation.  The  plane  carried  eight  passengers  and  several 
bags  of  mail,  covering  the  distance  from  Lima  to  Buenos  Aires  in  13 
hours  and  58  minutes,  despite  the  fact  that  at  times  he  had  to  rise 
to  an  altitude  of  nearly  1(5,000  feet  and  fell  into  many  an  air-pocket 
on  the  way.  His  route  passed  over  Ica  and  Chala;  then  over  the 
Chilean  port  of  Iquique,  whence  he  crossed  the  Andes  into  the  Argen¬ 
tine  province  of  Salta;  he  was  sighted  over  Tucuman,  Rosario  and 
other  points  before  arriving  at  his  destination.  On  his  visit  to  Monte¬ 
video,  ITuguay,  before  returning  home  in  easy  stages,  again  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  Revoredo  was  the  center  of  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  which  could  not  but  add  to  Peru’s  prestige  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Commander  Revoredo  has  announced  his  intention  of  attempting 
next  a  non-stop  flight  from  Idma  to  New  York. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  ISSUES  NEW 
MONETARY  LAW 

A  law  signed  by  President  Trujillo  on  February  21,  1937,  author¬ 
izes  the  coinage  of  subsidiary  currency  to  a  value  of  $600,000.  The 
new  coins  will  be  silver  pesos,  half-pesos,  and  25,  10,  5,  and  1  centavo 
pieces,  all  of  the  same  size,  weiglit,  and  fineness  as  the  United  States 
silver  dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter,  dime,  nickel  and  cent.  .Ml  Domin¬ 
ican  coins  of  the  coinage  of  1S97  and  all  United  States  coins  circulating 
in  the  country  are  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  new  coins  are  put 
in  circulation.  The  national  coins  will  be  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  5 
units  for  each  unit  of  the  new  money;  United  States  coins  will  be 
received  at  par.  Dominican  nickel  coins  of  a  nominal  value  of  2}i 
centavos,  which  now  circulate  at  a  value  of  U.  S.  cent,  will  continue 
to  circulate  at  a  value  of  Jj  of  a  centavo.  United  States  paper  cur¬ 
rency  will  continue  to  circulate,  at  par  with  the  money  coined  pursuant 
to  the  law.  Profits  from  the  coinage  and  withdrawal  of  coins  will  go 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  nation. 

IMMIGRATION  CONTROL  IN  BOLIVIA 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  has  issued  new  regulations  for  the  control 
of  immigration,  providing  facilities  for  desirable  colonization,  en¬ 
couraging  tourist  travel  and  lending  aid  to  groups  or  individuals  who 
may  wish  to  visit  the  countr\’  on  scientific,  cultural  or  artistic  missions- 
The  classification  of  aliens  seeking  entry  permits,  according  to  a 
Decree-Law  published  by  the  Military  Government  Junta  of  Bolivia 
on  Januarj'  28,  1937,  distinguishes  between  (a)  those  who  intend  to 
.settle  there  permanently;  (b)  travellers  in  transit;  (c)  persons  who  go/or  a 
specific  purpose,  such  as  scientific  missions,  theatrical  companies, 
sports  clubs,  groups  of  students,  etc.;  and  (d)  tourists  on  pleasure 
visits.  All  permits  are  granted  and  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Stockraising  and  Immigration,  through  the  consular 
agents  of  the  Republic  abroad.  Travellers  who  cross  the  national 
territory  in  transit  to  a  neighboring  country  may  stay  in  Bolivia  for 
a  maximum  of  thirty  days;  tourists  are  granted  initial  90-day  permits, 
hut  may  apply  for  extensions;  while  the  time  of  stay  of  those  who  go 
for  a  specific  purpose  is  determined  by  the  Ministry,  taking  into  account 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  documents  required,  such  as  passport, 
health  certificate  and  certificate  of  good  conduct,  an  alien  applying 
for  an  entry  permit  must  furnish  proof  tliat  he  has  been  engaged  in  a 
lawful  occupation  during  the  last  five  years.  If  he  intends  to  settle 
permanently  in  Bolivia,  the  decree  recpiires  him  to  possess  a  capital 
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of  not  less  tluui  5,000  bolivianos,'  a  requirement  which  may  he  waived 
by  the  Ministry  in  the  ease  of  workers  umler  legal  contract,  colonists, 
farmers,  etc.,  as  well  as  tourists.  Other  provisions  of  the  decree  specify 
the  obligations  of  foreigners  while  in  the  country;  the  cases  where 
l)ermits  are  peremptorily  denied,  as  when  applicants  are  alllicted  with 
communicable  diseases,  or  are  otherwise  undesirable;  grounds  for 
expulsion  of  those  already  within  the  national  territory,  and  the 
granting  of  asylum  to  political  exiles  of  other  countries. 

BRIEF  NOTES 

l)o.MiNicAN  Decoration  for  Farmers. — The  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Kepublic  has  established  a  new  order,  the  Orden  del 
Merito  Agricola,  to  reward  farmers  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  industriousness,  the  extent  and  care  with  which  they  cultivate 
their  land  and  breed  their  cattle,  and  by  their  contribution  to  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  Government. 

Flower  Exports. — Aviation  express  was  the  principal  means  used 
in  1936  for  transporting  fresh  Mexican  flowers  to  the  United  States, 
a  business  which  is  fast  growing  in  importance  below  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  is  reported  that  last  year  $40,000  worth  of  flowers  was  exported  to 
American  markets  from  the  irrigated  lands  in  the  Tacambaro  region 
of  Michoacjin;  and  that,  with  increased  resources  in  this  zone,  twice 
that  amount  of  business  is  anticipated  for  1937. 

Argentina  is  discussing  the  export  of  flowers  to  Europe  in  the 
latter’s  winter.  The  carnations  so  lavisldy  showered  on  President 
Roosevelt  in  Buenos  Aires  cost  but  $.30  a  hundred  there  and  could 
easily  he  shijiped  by  plane  or  refrigeratetl  boat. 

National  Olympic  Games  at  CTcdad  Trujillo. — The  Dominican 
Reimhlic  is  getting  ready  for  the  Fourth  Central  American  and  Carib¬ 
bean  Olympic  Games.  The  Government  has  arranged  for  the 
celebration  of  the  First  National  Olympic  Games  on  August  16,  1937 
at  Ciudad  Trujillo  in  order  to  select  the  athletes  who  are  to  represent 
the  Republic  at  Panama  next  year.  Preliminary  competitions  are 
to  be  held  at  the  provincial  and  national  capitals  in  order  to  choose 
the  rejiresentatives  of  the  various  provinces,  the  District  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  Army  at  the  national  games. 
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NECROLOGY 


Victor  M.  Mauhtca. — Aboard  tlie  S.  S.  Xorihern  Prince,  Dr. 
Victor  M.  Maurtua  died  suddenly  on  May  27,  1937,  while  en  route 
to  Kio  lie  Janeiro  to  resume  his  duties  as  Peruvian  Ambassador  to 
Hrazil.  Dr.  Maurtua,  widely  recogenized  as  an  authority  on  inter¬ 
national  law,  was  returning  from  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  of 
Experts  on  the  Codification  of  International  Law,  which  had  met  in 
Washington  from  April  5-19. 

Dr.  Maurtua  was  horn  in  lea,  Peru,  on  March  27,  1866,  and  began 
his  public  career  in  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  consul  general  of 
his  country  in  Mexico.  When  the  Second  International  Congress  of 
American  States  met  in  Mexico  City  the  following  year,  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Peruvian  delegation.  After  occupying  for  a  short 
time  the  position  of  first  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  legation  in  Mexico, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1902  as  confidential  agent  of 
his  country.  Successively  he  was  minister  ad  hoc  to  Argentina,  1906; 
minister  to  Venezuela,  1910;  minister  to  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
1919;  minister  to  Ecuador,  1922-24;  minister  to  Brazil,  1924-31; 
ambassador  on  special  mission  to  various  countries,  1934;  and  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Brazil,  1936.  During  his  long  public  career  he  also  repre¬ 
sented  Peru  at  various  international  conferences  and  congresses, 
including  the  South  American  Congress  of  Geography  which  met  in 
Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1901;  the  Bolivarian  Congress,  Caracas,  1.911; 
the  Second  Pan  American  Sidentific  C'ongress,  Washington,  1915; 
the  Peace  C'onference,  the  Assembly  of  Paris,  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  Geneva,  1919;  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  llabana,  1928;  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration,  Washington,  1929;  and  the  I^eticia  C’on- 
ference,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  1933-34,  as  chairman  of  the  Peruvian  delega¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Maurtua  was  also  deputy  from  Ica  in  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  1915;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  1918;  and  representative  of 
Peru  on  tlie  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  The  Hague,  1934. 

Dr.  Maurtua  was  also  noted  as  an  educator  and  a  writer.  In  the 
former  capacity,  he  had  been  a  jirofessor  in  tbe  Law  Sebool  of  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima.  Besides  writing  brilliant  editorials 
for  AY  Peru  and  Kxcehior,  two  newspapers  which  he  served  as  editor, 
he  was  the  author  of  manv  profound  studies  dealing  with  international 
law. 

Mantkl  C.  Tellkz.— On  May  23,  1937,  Mexico  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  statesmen  by  the  death  of  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  former 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  a  diplomat  who  had  served  his 
country  in  the  Ihiited  States,  Europe,  and  Asia.  While  ambassador 
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of  Mexico  in  Washington,  Sehor  Tellez,  as  the  representative  of  his 
country  on  the  Governing:  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Born  in  1885  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  Sehor  Tellez  was  sent  to 
Mexico  City  to  he  educated,  and  at  the  age  of  20  received  a  volunteer 
assignment  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Soon  thereafter  he 
passed  the  foreign  service  examinations,  and  occupied  posts  in  the 
consular  service  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  Kobe, 
dapan.  He  was  for  several  years  attached  to  the  Me.xican  legation  in 
Tokio  in  different  capacities,  including  that  of  charge  d’affaires.  In 
1919  he  was  appointed  first  secretary  of  the  Mexican  embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  his  ability  won  him  repeated  promotions  until  in  1925 
he  was  apj)ointed  and)assador  to  the  F’nited  States,  the  highest 
jmsition  in  the  Mexican  foreign  service.  He  remained  in  Washington 
until  1931,  and  during  his  last  three  years  was  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  there. 

Sehor  Ttdlez  left  Washington  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Mexican  cabinet,  and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1933  he  was  named  Minister  to  Italy  and 
Hungary,  and  two  yeai-s  later,  after  30  years  of  service,  he  retired  to 
private  life. 

Alberto  Nin  Frias. — xVmerican  letters  suffered  a  great  loss  with 
the  death  on  March  28,  1937,  of  Alberto  Nin  Frias.  Born  in  Monte¬ 
video  on  November  9,  1882,  he  received  his  early  education  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  but  returned  to  Montevideo  for  his  university 
training;  he  then  continued  his  studies  at  the  George  Washington 
University  of  Washington,  where  he  was  granted  his  Ph.  D.  in  1910. 
While  in  Montevideo  he  had  been  librarian  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Uruguay,  and  taught  English,  French,  philosophy  and 
ethics  in  various  schools  of  that  city.  In  1908  he  entered  upon  a  diplo¬ 
matic  career,  serving  in  the  Uruguayan  legations  of  Washington, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  In  1915  he  resigned  to  become 
professor  of  Spanish  and  American  history  in  the  Univereity  of 
Syracuse.  When  he  returned  to  South  America  shortly  thereafter,  he 
went  to  Buenos  Aires  as  I'niversity  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  in  1917  was  appointed  vice  president  of  the  People’s  University  in 
that  city.  He  made  his  home  in  Argentina  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  and  dietl  in  Suardi,  a  health  resort  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe. 

It  was  as  a  writer  that  Nin  Frias  was  known  throughout  this  hemis- 
j)here,  and  his  influence  on  American  literature  has  been  profound.  1  lis 
Kiixaijo  xobre  uita  Sociedod  Inteniacional  Cerrautes  appeared  in  1898, 
and  from  that  date  until  shortly  before  his  death  essays,  novels,  and 
criticism  a])peared  from  his  ])en.  Of  two  of  his  more  recent  works, 
Alexis  and  A7  Homosexual Ixmo,  it  has  been  said  that  they  alone  would 
sullice  to  make  his  name  immortal. 
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HoRACio  QriRocJA. — Another  notable  Unifrnayan  author  who 
recently  died  in  Ai^entina  was  lloraeio  Quiropi,  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  orifrinal  short  story  writers  in  the  Spanish  lanjjuage. 
He  was  born  on  December  31,  1878  in  Salto,  l’ru|;uay,  but  moved  to 
Montevideo  at  the  ajie  of  12.  In  1904  he  made  his  home  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  a  short  period,  then  spent  two  j’ears  in  the  Chaco  "rowing: 
cotton.  In  1909  he  returned  to  Buenos  Aires,  but  left  ei"ht  yeais 
later  to  make  his  home  at  San  Ijjnacio,  on  the  Upper  Parana  River,  in 
the  Territory  of  Misiones.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making:  frequent 
visits  to  the  capital,  where  he  died  on  February  19,  1937. 

Quiropi’s  residence  in  Misiones  had  profound  effect  upon  his  literary 
career,  for  in  the  virgin  forest  there  he  learned  to  understand  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  nature  and  from  it  drew  source  material  of  a  big:h  order.  The 
tropical  landscape  and  the  people  of  the  reg:ion  were  portrayed  in 
pag:es  of  exquisite  prose  containing:  a  happy  blend  of  the  i)icturesque 
jind  the  psycho log:ical.  Among:  his  best  known  works  are  Loh  Perxe- 
(fuktos;  Cufntos  de  Amor,  de  Locura  y  de  Afverte;  El  Salraje;  Auacouda; 
El  Desierfo;  Lox  Dexterradox;  and  La  Galllna  Deyollada  y  oh  ox  Cuentos. 

Like  bis  compatriot  Alberto  Nin  Frias,  Quirogia  lived  and  died  in 
comparative  obscurity,  yet  they  are,  as  one  critic  has  said,  “true 
grlories  of  American  literature.” 

Francisco  M.vtarazzo. — An  outstanding:  Brazilian  business  man, 
C'ount  Francisco  Matarazzo,  died  in  Sao  Paulo  on  February  10,  1937. 
Count  Matarazzo  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Salerno,  Italy,  on 
March  9,  1804,  and  1881  went  to  Brazil  to  embark  on  a  business  career. 
Starting:  as  the  proprietor  of  a  small  general  grocery  store,  his  business 
steadily  expanded  until  he  became  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  networks  in  South  America.  His  imports  of  cereals,  for 
example,  led  him  to  build  mills  for  grinding  the  grain  into  flour; 
then  he  started  a  textile  mill  to  make  his  own  flour  bags,  hitherto 
imported  at  great  expense;  his  many  factories  needed  packing  cases 
and  crates,  so  he  erected  saw  mills  and  box  factories  in  the  States  of 
Sao  I'aulo  and  Parana,  which  soon  were  producing  timber  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  woods  for  cabinet  making;  the  Metallurgica  Matarazzo, 
originally  erected  only  to  jiroduce  containers  for  his  own  products, 
was  soon  producing  hardware,  cooking  utensils,  aluminum  ware,  and 
toys;  and  a  lithography  plant  for  marking  and  coloring  the  products 
was  the  final  link  in  this  chain.  In  the  fifty-odd  factories  under  his 
direction  there  were  lo,000  or  more  employees,  not  including  30  man¬ 
agers  and  600  technical  experts.  Although  past  eighty  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Count  Matarazzo  took  an  active  interest  in  his  business  to 
the  very  last. 
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